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ESPECIAL NOTICE. 


We desire the especial attention of Agents, Correspondents, > 


and all concerned, to this notice. 

As we contemplate making some change in our business ar. 
rangements, and as we are not yet sure what shape this changep 
will assume, we wish all persons who now subscribe for the 
Garland, to subscribe so that their subscriptions shall expire 
with the next December number, as that number will close wu 
the volume. ‘Therefore, all subscriptions beginning with this | 
(July) No., should be for only six months. But those who wish 
it for a year can have it by taking the back numbers from last | 


| January, which we can supply to almost any extent. 








Receipts by Mail, from July 16, to Aug. 10, 1850, inclusive. 


a . —————errrs 


J. White, $9 00) J. I.. Labaree, $3 00 
: Have none of the back Nos. for 1849, J. C. Phillips, 2 00 
6! and none to be had, except January Where is Miss M. A. T.’s present ad- 
i and February. dress? We can’t make the change de- 


W. Wiswall, 100| sired fill we know this. 


We have received a letter from Henry L. S——ll, but as he simply names the town (Mendon) 
he resides in, and not the State, we know not where to direct the Garland to him. 
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THE SIESTA; OR, THE SLEEPING GIRL. 





=. Wuo would disturb thy slumbers? Sleep, For sleep, a partial nurse, though kind } yt 
5: Hath breathed about thee such a calm— To all her children, yet hath prest ? 
Hath wrapt thee up in spells so deep Some closer to her heart ; we find ig 
And soft, we dare not break the charm. She ever loves the youngest best. 
si Thy breathings do not stir the folds Because they vex her not with aches 
~ | That lie unmoved around thee. Rest And fever-pangs to hush to rest ; 
Hath rocked thee gently—now she holds They need no soothing! She but takes 
: Thy spirit lulled upon her breast. Them in her arms, and they are blest ! 
Serene thy brow—with thee is peace— And then to thee two worlds are given, 
ss All lovely things are thine at will; Together bound within her chain, 
2 Thy soul hath won a sweet release And by the golden light of Heaven 
From earth, yet kept its gladness still. Thou livest o’er the day again. | 





UNSEEN PURPOSES. 
e BY LILLY LAYTON. i 


“ Por our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal i 
weight of glory.” 


: £4 


¢ . 
in 


I saw a gentle creature in her beauty fade away 

And I watched the awful struggle of the spirit with the clay ; 

ri The large, soft eyes were darkened, and the lashes, long and meek, 
ke Lay in a jetty shadow on the fever-tinted cheek— 

js The wavy hair was parted from that gentle brow away, 


Ri 
aa And on its pure transparency the dew of anguish lay : 

Is The lips were red with fever, and the fastly ebbing breath 

- Came through their parted rose leaves with the withering gasp of death. 
we The tiny hands contracted in an agony of pain, 

ie As each succeeding spasm rent the vital chord in twain. 

tee I watched the final struggle, the deadliest and the last, 


As the pure and spotless spirit to the realms of glory passed :— 
And a doubt and a misgiving to my erring bosom stole, 
That darkened for a moment all the light within my soul! 


I marvelled in my musing, why the free from earthly stain, 
The gentle and the innocent, were made to suffer pain : 
Why our sweetest, purest blossoms, ere their dawn of life begin, 
Are with the guilty called to pay the penalty of sin. 
Sep. '50—-1V—9. 
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i a Then spoke a voice within me, in a soft rebuking tone— 
“Is not the day more glorious when storms have come and gone? 
The pangs by which the spirit from that lovely clay was riven, 
Will make more light and beautiful the blessedness of heaven !” 
I looked upon that lily face—a gleam of holy light 
ie Lay on those marble lineaments, so cold, and still, and white— 
, And I felt the dark misgiving beneath its power flee, 
Though still there was within my soul a shade of mystery. 


This world is full of suffering,—along the mournful air 
The notes of sad complaining are ringing everywhere. 


bia Love shieldeth not our idols from death’s unsparing darts, 
be ; And the whole wide earth is teeming with crush’d and broken hearts ; 
Yet were no clouds of sorrow around our pathway driven, 


This world would be a paradise—we would not dream of Heaven! 
The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening rod, 
if To discipline the spirit and to draw it nigh to God. 


We are bid to bow in meekness to the loss of those we love, 
And are pointed to the mercy of a Providence above, 
La To raise the heart to Heaven with a meek and holy trust, 
yj And silence its repinings that have bowed it to the dust. 
i We may not see the purpose why our hearts are pierced and riven, 
| Yet with a faith undoubting let us still look up to Heaven ! 
4 This life is full of trial, yet we know that One above 
we Looks ever down upon us with a sympathising love, 
(ia & And pitieth our infirmities, though others may deride,— 
For the heart hath not a sorrow by which He was not tried, 
4 O, let us then be patient! be meek and murmur not, 
Though clouds, and gloom, and shadow surround our earthly lot. 
' 1% And when the heart repineth, think of that Holy One 
Who meekly bore and suffered, to win for us a crown! 


f We know that life hath mysteries, for God hath not designed 
To shed His great omniscience on the lowly finite mind— 
But when the soul is ransomed, and the fount of life unsealed, 
The mind shall grasp infinity, and all will be revealed. 
Then let us place the anchor of our confidence and trust 
On the might of the Creator, the Omnipotent and Just ! 
is, Whose will we may not question, nor the hidden motive tell,— 

| Yet rest in the assurance that “ He doeth all things well.” 

Am. Courier. 





Corats, agates, and crystals are found; ArHeists put on false courage in the 
on a stormy shore; thus the rugged soul } midst of their darkness and apprehension, 
finds God’s most precious gifts in the rug- } like children who, when they fear to go 
ged path of sorow. in the dark, will sing for fear. 
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THE MEDICAL STUDFNT. 


ORIGINAL. 
LEGENDS OF A VILLAGE SCHOOL-HOUSE.—No. If. 
THE,MEDICAL STUDENT. 


BY ABRM. LIVEZLY, A. M., M. D. 


solemn hour of midnight, in the year; stern, purse-proud merchant, and observed 
1840, when no silvery moonbeams cheer-; by a mother, who was only solicitous to 
ily lit up the darkness, or softened in} have her daughter married, and “ well to 
aspect the rigors of the season,—we have } do in the world ;” and in her contracted 
two pictures for you, kind reader, to look; ideas of connubial reciprocity, and this 
upon in the world-renowned “ Quaker } world’s riches, she knew not that it were 
city.” even possible for a married couple to live, 
Some distance up sixth street, in aj{and live happily, without the aid of ad- 
parlor brilliantly lighted, to display its; ventitious wealth. 
magnificent furniture, in one of the most “ Louisa,” said her father, in a harsh 
imposing mansions, sat a soft blue-eyed; tone—too unfeeling to such a young, 
damsel, verging towards the age of {sensitive being, whose love, soul, feel- 
eighteen, whose soul, shining from her } ings, and affections “were necessarily 
lustrous eye, though downcast now in j ardent, deep, tender, and pure,—for they 
sorrow and in contemplation, bespoke of ; were like the expansion of April sun- 
purity, dignity, and love. ; beams upon the budding and blossoming 
But she had this evening dispieased; of the earliest flowers. “ Louisa, my 
her father, who now sat by her side, with | feelings have been tortured with mortifi- 
a firmness of purpose peering from his; cation—if not boiling in a tumult of pas- 
dark eye, overmantled with heavy brows, ; sion—much of this evening, when I saw 
that indicated a resolution not easily tobe | you time and again refuse the proffered 
thwarted. ‘ hand of the wealthy to engage in a dance; 
It was at a late hour of the night, for a; or, coolly indifferent to the impassioned 
soirée had here been held, and the guests } words of some of the firms of the best 
had but just gone—each to seek the} houses in the city. And wherefore is 
influence of Somnus, and court his plea- this ?” 
sant dreams—‘while, alas! there was no} “ Father——” 
sleep this cold night, no bright dreams in} “Hush, child, and I will reply for you 
anticipation of wedded happiness, for their ; to my own interrogatory: It is from the 
junior hostess—-Miss Louisa Williamson ; cause of your blind love, and misyuided 
—for one of the guests, of meagre for-‘ preference for that beggarly medical stu- 
tune, had lingered behind the others in dent, whom I have hitherto suffered to 
order to get the last adieu, the last pres- ; visit us, by reason of his kindness towards, 
sure of the hand, and the only token of ‘ and charge, as tutor, over my young sons, 
affection that was meted to any one of »a few years since, when at a country 
the party. ‘boarding school. And being thus ad 


On a cold December's night, near mt This was perceived by her father—a 
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mitted, as you well know, he stealthily ; fain attempt to drown the afflictions of 
endeavors to destroy the happiness of ¢ her heart on such an occasion as this, and 
this, my modern Eden, and render deso- 3 lapse into oblivion for a time through the 
late my happy fire-side circle, by robbing ; medium of the heart’s, as well as the 
you of your youthful affections, and me of 3 health’s, restorer—balmy sleep. . 
your smiles and presence. The frozen? But hushed now was the whole city— 
serpent is personified by this ungrateful ; for "twas past the hour of midnight—and 
youth’ — ; deep sleep had fallen ypon its inhabitants. 
“ Nay, father-——” ’ And while one class was dreaming of 


“Hush, child! I asked you not to 
reply; for it is of no moment that, 
in extenuation of your conduct, you re- 
mind me again and again of the thousand 
thanks and obligations that your little 
brothers on their return from school, said 
were his due. And to no purpose is it 


money-hags and cotton bales, high tariffs 
and the rise of stocks, another class, in 
half wakeful slumbers, would startle at 
the imagined footsteps of a landlord— 
anticipating a landlord’s warrant; while 
the plaintive cries of a famishing brood 
would seem to pierce the very souls of 


that you moralize upon his virtues, or his ; anxious mothers, and startle them from 


unblemished character, or extol his inde- 
fatigable perseverance, or his success in 
obtaining an education, literary and med- 
ical, unaided by friends or relations. For 
book knowledge will not furnish the 
means of subsistence always, nor will the 
treasures of the mind feed a famishing 


their sleepy revery, to witness the ter- 


?rible realities of their dreams and their 


situation. 

But we mistake. There is one dim 
lamp still flickering in its socket, ina 
small room of a third storied tenement 
far down Ninth street, by which was sit- 


wife and children. Under circumstances ; ting a pale-faced student—a medical stu- 
such as these, I have taken the liberty § dent—with a book almost thrust into its, 
of penning a note to him, from you, which 3 ’dim blaze, that its characters might be 
only awaits your signature, and I will ¢ intelligible to his obscure vision ; whilst 
despatch it even at this late hour, to his his fellow-students were individually en- 
boarding-house. °Tis this :— $ joying the restorative influences of sleep, 
‘ which would enable them the better to 
“*Sir—A filial duty that demands of , undergo the labors of the forth coming day, 
me, and a filial obligation that my church The reader will most probably antici- 
imposes upon me, not to disobey the ex- ; ; pate that he who sat with book in hand 
pressed wishes, or turn a deaf ear to the ’ ; at this late hour, was a poor student ; for 
counsels, of my parents—prompts me to; tis narrow resources, alone, that afford 
say that, your attentions to me, or visits ’ such a stimulant to action and awaken 
to the family, will no longer be agreeable, ; such a spirit of indefatigable perseverance 
and that you will please henceforward ; and ardent emulation—which arouse all 
forgive me for the past marks of preier- the dormant energies of the soul, and 
ence, and forget me for the future. ’” lead him, alike, captive beyond the hour 
of repose, and forgetful of the penury 
This cruel note she was constrained to ; around him, over hallowed classic ground 
sign; but of the soreness of the task we ; that skirts the temple of human greatness. 
must needs. leave the reader to judge; Whilst the student who is possessed of 
and should it, perchance, be a female, she ; prolific means, prefers the luxury of re- 
may conceive from her peculiar nature ; tirement, or love of display in dress and 
the tears that would flow from the foun- } equipage, which is most inimical to the 
tain of her sorrows, in which she would 3 development of exalted talents, and hence 
* 
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it is, that few, comparatively speaking— ‘ boy of Quaker origin, was an inmate of a 
and a fact which history corroborates— ; partially dilapidated school-house in the 
who have reached a great eminence in $ interior of a sister state, and then, free 
the world, have attained that celebrity by ; from care, and devoid of all knowledge 
means of the adventitious aids of great ' of the chequered paths of life, and the 
wealth, high rank, or notable influence. selfish spirit of society, I gamboled over 
But oh! speech is utterless to narrate } the hills on either side of the house, and 
—the poet’s pen with his burning words } rejoiced in the juvenile sports in the 
is powerless to depict—and the fertile {sunny vale, a happy, happy school boy. 
imagination, in her highest soarings of ; But since that time I have studied and 
fancy, is hot able to conceive the trials, ; taught—taughtand studied—sixteen hours 
afilictions, the sacrifices and obstacles so { daily, till at the end of the fifth year I 
often seemingly insuperable that en- {attained the first step in the ladder of my 
counter the pathway of the poor student, ; early ambition by graduating in the arvs; 
whose soul is ever-thirsting, thirsting-ever ‘and though unaided and _ poverty-stricken 
after knowledge. ‘as I was, I again buckled on the helmet 
But see! he has closed the volume, ‘of perseverance, to overcome &iew obsta- 
and sits musing sadly over the past. For ‘ cles that opposed in the new projects that 
his thoughts are not now upon his book— ; were to be essayed. And for the accom- 
but upon the soirée, and her whom he so ; plishment of these purposes I have burned 
recently left: when, hist! the door bell ; the midnight oil during seven long years, 
is violently twanged upon the solemnity ‘ to the injury of both body and mind—un- 
of the early morn; and he, in lieu of a mindful of friend’s advice, in opposition 
servant at this unseasonable hour, de- ; to physician’s counsels—and in the mean- 
scended, to bid welcome to light and fire, ‘ time have suffered the pinching pressure 
as he presumed, some one of the inmate-;of contracted means—deprived myself 
students of the house. Instead, however, {of almost every comfurt in meat and 
of welcoming a class-mate, surprised was ¢in drink—avoided all places of amuse- 
he to find a stranger in no mean garb, ‘ ment, or mere gratification—and endured 
upon the threshold, with a note for him ; also the contempt of the rich, and rich 
in his already extended hand. ‘men’s sons, the taunts of the envious, and 
Once more in his room, he trimmed the sneers of the self-thought scientific. 
the dim lamp preparatory to breaking the } Yet, blessed be God! I’ve survived the 
seal of this mysterious note—and for ter : dangers of the former, disregarded the 
minutes he sat over it in silénce, while ‘ spleen of the latter, realised my fondest 
with the lapse of each moment a fearful , anticipations, and among the truly learned 
change was depicted in his countenance, ; and virtuous, I have ever met with smiles 
till despair, froma disappointed hopes and ‘of encouragement, with hearts of sym- 
expectations, gained the mastery. ‘ pathy. 
But bark! he soliloguises—hist ! and } “ But now to have my affections thus 


~ 


you can learn from his own blanched lips ! suddenly thwarted, so indifferently, by 
a few of the sad incidents of his life—of ‘such a business-like note as this, is the 
a poor student's life—that occurred in the ; severest trial that has ever befallen me. 
rugged pathway, by which he reached ; Hence, how can I forgive one whose 
the seal of the arts, and with what ,every action, whose every look, whose 
sacrifices he is now toilingly endeavoring ! every smile, secretly and sidently whisp- 
to gain admittance in the medical pro- {ered to my too confiding soul that I was 
fession : ‘beloved. And having thus deeply loved 

“Seven years ago, I, a poor bare-footed ;in turn, how can I forgive one who will 
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yet unfeelingly blight my hopes, blast my 3 by folds of damask curtains—these words 
happiness, destroy my peace of mind, and from the lips of Louisa’s father came 
leave me thus suddenly unbeloved in a ; angrily to his ear—“ I can never permit 
selfish, heartless world. And how can I;a daughter of mine to bury her accom- 
forget one in whose stniles I have basked ; plished education in Quakerism.” 
for months and years, and whose every; A few faint sobs were the only answer 
pleasure has been a source of happiness ‘ to this speech within; but these proved 
to me—and how can I forget one with : conclusively to his mind that her feelings, 
whom I have associated so much at school ‘ ; her sympathies, and her heart were his. 
in the country, and at her city home,—to ; ‘And this was all that he desired to know 
which I have ever been made welcome, ?—and now he could leave the’ city hap- 
by reason of my kindness and charge { pily, that all things in the fulness of time 
over her little brothers, when at St. ; would eventuate as their hearts desired ; 
James’ Hall. ‘for he had more confidence in the sta- 
“ But hold! thiscannot be the free-will ; bility of woman’s love than some old 
act of her own: for ‘tis written in a ‘ bachelors of our day; and hence, he 
strange ho, and the autograph is all ; ; believed that whatever her opinions were 
that bears a semblance of her doing. ‘ now, the same would they ever continue 
There is compulsion stamped upon the } to be towards him, while he acted an 
very face of this note ; for seldom is the ‘ honest and honorable part. 
human heart—at least the female heart— ; But surely it was almost.pardonable in 
so deceptive ; seldom is the female con- ‘ him—being but of nature human—to 
science so deadened m sensibility, as not ‘writhe with mortified pride, if not with 
to feel some respect for the feelings and ¢ rancorous feelings, towards any one— 
happiness of others. Hence, I will not:even the father of his beloved—who 
despair, nor will [ falter in the continued : : would cast such a stigma upon his literary 
exertion to prepare myself’ for future use- ; attainments or religious persuasion, as he 
fulness; while I probe the author and ‘had overheard. For he, even though a 
the offspring of this note to its secret { poor Quaker boy, felt that he possessed, 
depths.” = * o ° ° ae might boast of as liberal an education 
The month of March, in the revolution : as that of his daughter, or as any of the 
of seasons, had arrived, and ere the first | ‘ yisiters to his mansion ; for his Quakerisin 
signs of returning spring appeared, our ‘had not hindered him from enjoying the 
poor student was prepared to embark fruits of a collegiate course, nor had it 
with his diploma and a virtuous name as ‘ prevented him from receiving the highest 
his whole fortune, upon the troublous bil- { literary honors of the same. And hence, 
lows of professional life. But anxious to } he now stood proudly forth as a candidate 
know, betore leaving the city, Louisa’s ; on the lists for fame, with a brow already 
heart-felt sentiments, he proceeded with ; encircled with a bright and imperishable 
saddened bosom up Sixth street, with a‘ wreath of honors, plucked from the 
faint hope that he might obtain his ends; ; laurels of Parnassus’ summit ; for he had 
and such was the absorption of his thoughts i long and deeply quaffed of the living 
and feelings, that he was under her par- } waters which had gushed free and uncon- 
lor windows, and awakened to the reality } fined from the spring of Pierus, and 
of his position by some familiar voices, ; stored his mind with the richest and 
ere he was conscious of his close prox- ; rarest gems of classic lore that lay con- 
imity. He halted involuntarily, as it cealed amid the ponderous tomes that 
were, in his trepidation, when from the $ had their birth in the golden age of time. 
slightly raised windows—shrouded within ‘His spirits, too, had been fired with the 
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bright dreams of the poet Pindar’s sub- } one wealthy but illiterate man, as unwor- 
lime and flowing diction—with the soft ; thy of his daughter’s affections. 
and bewitching strains of Sappho, Ana-: But now, to conclude our sketch, and 
creon, and other Ionian bards. His ear : show that reward of merit and virtue, 
had also been gladdened by the dulcet } like retributive justice, though frequently 
strains which had been struck afresh $ slow, is pretty sure to arrive in the end, 
from the silvery harp and golden lyre of we must leave the turmoil of the city, 
the ancient Greek and Roman poets—; where the energies of nearly all are 
from the majestic and high-sounding ; : manifested alone in trade; and, hieing 
verses of Homer, the undying master of ; ‘ away to a village near the banks of one 
song,—from the tragic strains of Aeschy- ' of Pennsylvania’s lovely streams, 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles, together 
with the breathing pages of Cicero, Vir- 
gil, ‘Tacitus, and Livy, over which he had 
bent for years. And finally, to his pene-{ we will halt a moment before the most 
trating search, through the medium of the ’ imposing mansion—surrounded by a beau- 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin tongues,—old :  tiful yard, with gravel walks, shaded with 
Egypt and the Holy Land had opened the ‘ vine-clad arbors—upon the door plate of 
hoary and hidden mysteries of the Ge- } which, is the engraved name of Tinley 
ometry of the Nile, the antiquities of the ; Levison, M. D. 
Jewish nation, the philosophy of Athens,; He is the estimable physician of the 
and the Mythology of the Romans. $ village; and though he has been exposed 
Such were a portion of his achieve- : to the virulent heats of the summer, and 
ments,—and thinkest thou, kind reader, g the inclemencies of ten winter solstices, 
that her education could be buried in his, ’ yet he still wears on his youthful counte- 
or his Quakerism? But he must needs; nance the impress of an indefatigable 
bear the taunt, and smother the rancorous ; student at the present as well as in days 
feelings within his bosom: for he was that slumber with the past. But with 
poor—a poor “beggarly student”—and } the past slumber all the sad reminiscences 
this is a crime in our enlightened age of ° of the trials and the “ ice of indifference” 
dollars and cents—even though their be ‘ : that a poor student encounters in his 
not a stain upon an individual's moral $ ; pitiless efforts; for within the halls of 
character—and even though the even : his mansion is the first and only loved one 
tenor of his life has been invariably: of his youth, who watches his approach 
marked with that due regard for propriety ; with anxious bosom, and whose returning 
and decorum that only emanates from a ; footfiulls at the close of the day, give rise 
virtuous and enlightened mind, yet what : to the sweetest music that floats upon the 
matters it, when in juxtaposition with'the } evening gale to her gladdened ear,—by 
rich man’s idol * * * ‘whom, too, he is greeted with a smile 
But years have rolled by since the day ; and a kiss, as a thankful prayer thrills 
on which the poor student’s heart was ‘her throbbing bosom for his safe return 
flooded with sorrow, because his connu- ’ from the dangers of the day, to the cheer- 
bial hopes could not then be realised; and i ing influences of Home, rendered heavenly 


** Whose waters are su calm, they searcely seem to 
Stray,” 
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since his feelings were mortified, that he, § by her kindness and assiduous attentions. 
who, ever from childhood’s hour had been} But let us enter the sweet little sitting 
held in the highest estimation, and been ? room, where the wife’s father, with his 
received with favor among the truly ; two little grandchildren with smiling 
learned—who knew the worth of mind § faces, will joyously greet us. Ah! how 
over grovelling matter—was deemed by { changed i is that father! How the death 
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ofa beloved consort, and the loss of for- {as unfit associates for his fainiiy, even 
tune, humbleth the pride and the merce- 3 though they were clad in robes of virtue 
nary spirit of mankind. and morality ;—nay, even on one occasion, 

That father, once self-exalted, was in- ; he virtually ejected an upright individual, 
dignant at his daughter, now the happy < no fortune but an honorable profession 
wife before him, because she refused the 3 and a virtuous name, from his premises, 
proffered hand of some half-dozen suitors with a sneer at his literary attainments; 
—whose only merits were their fathers’; but by the precarious revulsions in trade 
purses, or expected fortunes. But she ’ —so incident to business with a floating 
‘chose the good part’”—the treasures of $ capital only—he, like many of his prede- 
intellect, in preference to mere weatth; : cessors and coadjutors, lost his whole for- 
and for these she left “father and mother, : tune at one,“ fell swoop ;” and now that 
brothers and sisters,” to cleave unto the 3“ book knowledge” which he once de- 
one with whom she now so happily resided. 3 spised in a prospective son-in-law, was 

Yea, that father, when he resided in furnishing him with the “means of sub- 
the city, with the gems of Ophir in his sistence ;” and the treasures of a mind 
parlors, and the gold of. successful enter- 3 were bountifully supplying a happy wife 
prise flowing in upon him, treated those ¢ and her little brood with every good thing 
whom honest poverty claimed as brethren, that the fulness of earth produced. 


ORIGINAL. 
LIN ES +t > BA L G1 8. 
BY LILA. 


I rove thee—not that beauty’s seal has stamped 
Its glowing impress on thy fair young brow, 

On which I’ve gazed, that e’en in fancy’s glass, 
Enshrined in loveliness, I see thee now. 


Not that those gifts the world can give are thine,— 
Not that the smiles of fortune rest on thee,— 
Not that those outward graces brightly shine, 
Nor all that’s graceful should belong to thee. 


But for that sweet serenity of, mind, 
An emblem of that heavenly peace within ; 
I love thee for—for all that woman kind 
Can be, religion gives, or loveliness can win. 


To all those holy feelings of thy breast, 
Pure from the eternal fount of woinan’s love, 
That breathes no thought nor word but tenderness, 
No feeling but is welcomed home above. 


And when the spring time of thy life hath pass’d, 
May love’s sweet flow’rs still bloom along the way; 

And heavenly rays of radiant light illume 

The path that leads thee unto perfect day. 
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YOUTHFUL LOVE. 


FROM THE VINCENNES GAZETTE. 


“Sad was the parting of the two friends. 
George was seventeen, Mary in her twelfth 


year. He promised her, as he kissed her } 


cheek, he would come back and make her 
his wife when he became a man, and she, 
on her part, vowed never to love any body 
but him. How many such childish partings, 
sealed by solemn childish vows and promises, 
have been made since the world was. * * 


. * © £2»? 


J. H. INcrauam. 


FirrEEN years ago, a light haired lad 
of ten years, stood gazing into the eyes 
of a lovely girl of nine summers. He 
held her hand, and was listening to the 
sweet music of her childish voice. None 


but himself knew the strange, wild, yet : 


happy thoughts that floated through his 
young mind, as his wrapt fancy, o’ertop- 
ping the curtain of the future, gazed down 
time’s dim vista, and saw himself a man, 
and she the laughing girl of, the music 
voice, and hazel eye, his own joyous wife. 
Such, however, was his fancy, and his 
young heart fluttered with joy to even 
dream that such might be the case. So 
full was he of this joyful thought, that he 
heeded not when the childish song died 
away. With her tiny hand clasped in 
his, he stood gazing upon the heavens, 
that night was gemming with a thousand 


brilliant orbs. She, too, seemed to par- 


Such pledges, we all : 


ience, are written in sand,” { . . 
know from experience, are written in s ‘when each had dwelt at their respective 
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It was long ere sleep came to the couch 
of the lad. A new light had dawned upon 
him—a strange feeling had taken posses- 
sion of his soul. Was it love ? 

Five years had passed away. The two 
children had grown up together. Part 
of the time they had spent beneath the 
same roof, sat around the same table, and 


knelt at the same family altar. And 


‘ homes, they Were so near each other that 
‘it scarcely seemed like living apart. Five 
‘years they had thus lived. 


Hand in hand, 
they had gone to the same scheol. In 
childish innocence h&d they spent many 
a day in wandering o’er hill and dale, and 
through the woods that embowered their 
homes. From the same fields had they 
gathered berries and nuts —from the same 
bush had they plucked flowers, and wove 
Side by side had 
they sat and angled in the same stream. 
Together they had hunted the curious 
pebble, or four-leaved clover, and been so 
close that their warm breath ant! flowing 
locks mingled. How happy were those 


wreaths for each other. 


To them life was 
The past was full 


days of unalloyed joy. 
all a beautiful dream. 


“of bright thoughts—the present knew no 


‘care, and the future saw no cloud. 
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‘Six months passed thus, and though they 


Duty separated them for a time. A 
few short months told them how much 
their happiness consisted in being together. 


¢ 
take of this reverie, and both were wrapt ‘frequently heard from each other, their 


in thought unused to heads so young. The 
spell was but momentary. 
childish talk and laugh were heard, and 
it was not long ere each sought the place 
where they might find the repose that 
comes to the young and innocect. 


Soon their { 


¢ 


« 
< 
« 


cup of joy was not full. 


They met again. Again they wan- 


‘dered along the banks of a small stream 


‘which flowed near their homes. 


« 
« 
< 


Night 
was again gathering over them her beau- 
tiful drapery of silver and blue. Quiet 
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and still was the hour. In silence they { heart. Such was not her purpose, and 
wandered and mused. ‘The strange {though they were forbidden to meet, yet 
thoughts that had floated through the ‘oft beneath the same sky and stars that 
brain of the boy still found a home in the perenne their first avowal of love, in 
brain of the youth. Placing his arm ‘sight only of the Omnipotent One, they 
around the waist of his fair companion ae and repledged their vows, and asked 
he told her the story of his love. He } God to keep them true. 

told her how long he had cherished her 


name—how it had become a part of his ‘ o¢ ten was now of age, the girl of nine 
very being, and how, in his absence, he ; ‘was a lovely woman. They were older 
had clung to the memory of the many {and wiser, Opposition had strengthened 
happy hours he had spent with her, as the | their attachment, and purified their love. 
brightest spots of his life. He spoke of ‘What they had seen of the world only 
the future, told his plans, and asked her } satisfied them that their truest earthly 
if she would be “his wife when he be- ‘ ; happiness was to be foundiin the depths 


“ 199 
came a man! ‘of their own happy hearts; hearts made 


For a moment she did not reply, but ; ‘happy by love to God and man. She had 
only fora moment. With all the child- ; 


naliaoas ‘nursed i in her own heart the image of her 
like simplicity and confidence that pure : 


. © pure (plighted one, and longed to show the 
hearts possess, placing her hand in his, ‘ ; world how true the love a young heart 


and gazing into hisyeyes, she said, in a dea feel. 
low but audible tone, “Z am thine.” 
Never shone the moon and stars upon a ‘ 


Another five years had gone. The lad 


AARARAAALN 


He, too, had seen much of the world. 
;, ' $ He had gazed upon those whom the world 
ale = Thus they stood affianced ; ‘call beautiful and rich. He had listened 
ye ae | e en. ign hi ‘to the sound of their sweet voices, he had 

gion: Stare whe g mesa do gazed into the weird depths of their beau- 
way at college, and gain, if possible, the ‘tiful eyes. He had wandered much in 
knowledge that would enable him to be- ! h hof vl ll lial d 

e a @ { the path of pleasure, had st intoxicate 
come a blessing to his race. Soon clouds ; ‘for a time with the gay dreams of life 
began to gather over his path. Funds ; ‘ but ever before him rose “Y fair form of 
failed him, and on account of the misfor- < lee gue tn level, eadseecn when his 
tunes of some, and the rascality of others, ‘heart was pulsating to the touch of joy 
cay t=) 


end pica vio my nd imparted by the spirit of God, her memory 
COPHINg, Wet OC Mga oc y a trade} was with him, and next to God, she was 


the comforts of life. Still he toiled on, : 
the dearest object of his soul. 
and struggled hard to secure for himself 


that amount of learning, that would enti-{ Five years we say had passed ; years 
tle him to fill any station to which he {of care, of sorrow, of toil, of trouble ; 
might be called. This was his aim, {ut all was now gone. The two, who 


Year after year passed away, and still in }™ore than ten years before had stood in 
poverty he struggled on, and that which silent love together, were now before the 


sustained him was the youthful promise minister of God, and with joined hands, 
of his affianced one. and united hearts, he pronounced them 
New difficulties now began to arise. husband and wife. The storm had now 


The relatives and friends of her he loved, i passed, and the rainbow of purest love 
now forbade the union, and denied to ; spanned the retreating cloud. 

them the privilege of each other’s socie- } Since that hour, four more happy years 
ty. They “told her not to love him”— ‘have fled by on silvery wings. The 
to forget the foolish choice of her young }* poor boy” has found a home in the 
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nearts of his friends, as well as in the; pledges, and we feel confident that while 
heart of her he so deeply loves. His; many a one shall read this true sketch, a 
name has been kindly spoken of, and he; fond wife will place her arm around his 
feels that his love, his toil, and his con-3 neck, while two bright happy children, 
stancy have not been in vain. ene into their eyes, shall speak that 





Such has been the experience of two? “such childish vows and pledges are Nor 
whom we know in reierence to youthful 3 @l/ written in sand.” 





THE DYING CHILD. 


“ Sweer mother, I seem gentle music to hear.” 
@.-Tis but fancy, my child; turn to slumber again.” 
“‘ Nay, surely ’tis music; hark! mother, ’tis near ; 

It floats round my couch with its gladdening strain.” 


“Tis but fancy, my child; Jet me moisten thy lips; 
These breezes will temper thy feverish brow ; 
Some bee buzzes by as its nectar it sips; 
Tis nothing, my child, thou wilt rest better now.” 


“Then ’tis nothing, dear mother; and yet sure ’tis sweet ; 
It comforts my soul, for it whispers of bliss ; 
Were I dying, and angels my spirit would greet, 
They could not bring welcomer music than this. 
* 
« And do you not hear it? and do you not see 
Yon seraph that beckons me hence to the sky ? 
Perhaps, dearest mother, ‘tis sent but to me; 
May I go if it calls? may I yield it reply?” 
Gente babe, I come for thee ; Tell her on whose tender breast 
I come to bear thee to thy home, Soft reclines thy fainting head, 
Far from mortal agony ; Thou shalt shortly be at rest— 


Come, then, gentle infant, come. Say not numbered with the dead. 


Cool shall be that fervid cheek, 
Every tear be wiped away ; 

Ere the orient morning break, 
Thou shalt be in endless day. 


No; while o’er thy mouldering dust 
Falls the tear of earthly love, 

Thou shalt live amidst the just, 
Brighter life in heaven above. 


LADLDLDLA PP Owes er, Oo053O};850ER eed 


Yes, meek babe, ’twas I that sang 
Heavenly anthems thou didst hear ; 5 That to her the boon is given, 


Bid her, then, sweet babe, rejoice, 
Strains to sooth thy dying pang, To resign at Jesus’ voice, 


Hymns thy parting soul to cheer. One more cherub saint to heaven, 
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THE OLD MAID. 


FROM MRS. S. C, HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 


Tne lady who accompanied the chil-} portrait. If I fail in exciting the atten- 
dren I had so often admired, was a slight, } tion of my readers, it will be my fault, 
thin, narrow-looking person, of what is} and not that of* Miss Milly. 
termed “a certain age;” such certain 
age being of all ages the most decidedly 
uncertain. When an unmarried female 


I had often admired three beautiful 
children, who were attended by a good- 


' tie . looking woman of color in their excur- 
passes thirty, until she is incontrovertibly } gions along the strand,—@ boy and two 


old, she remains, in - estimation of wet girls, healthy, and singularly handsome. 
well-bred persons, “of a certain age; ; Loving the society of young people, when 
and has to undergo the varied taunts,’ they do not disturb the time allotted to 
sneers, and suspicions, which are unhesi- reading or writing, I soon became ac- 
. . . fo) 
tatingly lavished upon the pacenpes “— $ quainted with my favorites. ‘To one at 
a - : . } aa . ‘ ‘ 
“As particular as an * maid, aS > all involved in the necessary ceremonies 
“4 ~ awl 2966 ras ‘ : A ‘ 
fidgetty an ane maid, nat cranky a* of English society, there is something 
an old maid,”—* disagreeable old maid,” } brioht and reviving in the frank and un- 


“ - i ‘ : : 
—and “ugly old maid,”—are only a few’ gonstrained manners of an animated 


of the epithets which are unsparingly ; child: the brilliant smile, the joyous 


Javished upon this much ill-used portion ; laugh, the gay voice, the bounding step, 
of the community. For my ome part, I are like the freshening breezes of the 
have had, ever since my childhood, an? ooan after suffering beneath a burning 


affection for old magds, arising probably ° sky; they come, bearing the memories 


from the kindness invariably bestowed of our own early joys. A playful child 


upon me by two, who were ancient when > oay always beguile sorrow of its bitter- 


I was born, and, despite the wear and >ness. I endeavor not to think of what 


" : at = in” 
tear of life, remain of—“an uncertain ’ my young playmates may be—I am con- 
age” at this present moment. Their 


> tent with what they are. Those I imet 
capacious pockets were ever crammed 3 ,4 Bognor were all I could desire; and 
with sweetmeats and story-books; and : 


>many an hour we spent together on the 
their beautiful sequestered eottage WaS ; sea-shore, watching for the treasures 


. a i} = > Zz 
the rendezvous of all the young persons: \pioh the vasty deep threw up upon the 


who loved to do as they liked, and enjoy > beach ; collecting sea-weeds, and coral- 


an undisturbed game of romps. God bless } lines, and shells—talking of shipwrecks 
them! they increased my happiness even 


Sand desolate islands—and, above all, re- 

in my happiest days! peating to them that exquisite poem of 
It was at the quiet bathing-place called > Mrs. Hemans on the Ocean: 

Bognor that I first saw my heroine; and 
I hope the bright eyes now fixed upon; “The sea! the sea! the glorious sea, 
this page, will join me in my predilection, ; What has the earth so fair, 
by the time they are withdrawn from it— Of hill, or valley, grove, or lea, 
for, in al] its leading features, it is a true } Which with it may compare ? 
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THE OLD MAID. ' 81 
O! I could sit for hours to look ; would much rather hear the joy-bells of 
Upon its wide expanse ; ; their parish church, or even the vulgar 


music of marrow-bones and. cleavers. 
(By the way, I cannot avoid saying, that 
| I agree with Grant Thorburn in consid- 

The only subject upon which we dif} ering an old bachelor reall y an obnoxious 
fered was motion. They used to tire me} animal. Where he has the means of 
to death, and expected one, who is not ; supporting a wife, he ought to have one ; 
only sedentary from habit, but of neces- > besides, the awful power of “popping the 
sity, to run and race, and climb and 3 question” is in his own hands. And he 
tumble, as much as themselves. This; may rely upon one thing, that be he ever 
was more than I could well endure; and} go old, and ever so ugly, ever so openly 


about four days after the commencement } deyoted to celibacy, man-traps and spring- 
of our friendship, (for children do not} guns are in his path; and if he does not 
acknowledge, by either act or deed, the} beware, like all who are very, very hard 
term acquaint@§ce) Horace, looking very } to please, he may take the crooked stick 
gravely at me, said, “1 wish Milly Was} at last. So much by way of advice en 
come, for though she is not as great a} parenthese. ) 

romp, or as fond of fun as you, she could; At Jast « Milly” came, and I confess I 


sit and talk to you when you are tired.” } did not at.first find her very prepossess- 


? 


“She teaches me French and drawing,” } jno. Her firure was small and narrow 
5° 5 n ’ 


said Julia, “And she knit me these; her shoulders were round, or, perhaps 
a ee ait aes bbegilpist ir 
pretty cuffs,” lisped Harriet. “And she } from constitutional deliéacy, she stooped 


> rt ~ ¢ ye " . 99> " 
makes my kites, and teaches me Latin,” } pather forward; her mouth had a firm-set 
chimed in Horace! 


And read in its unwritten book, 
Fresh charms in every glance.” 
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expression, by no means pleasing; her 

“ Indeed,” I replied, “she must be very } nose was small and well formed ; and her 
clever, and very good;—who is she!’> eyes were deep gray, and lustrous—yet 
“What, don’t you know who Miuly is? was their brightness tempered, as it were, 
in Scotland she is called Milly of the; by a certain indefinable discretion ; they 
Manse, because once she lived at the ; seldom looked abroad, but seemed retired 
Manse.” Having given me this piece? within themselves, quietly musing upon 
of satisfactory information he bourided off } the affairs of life, rather than wandering 
to secure a star-fish, which the wave had} amid, or partaking of, its excitement ; 
deserted on the strand. I turned to Julia ; her brow, though somewhat low, was full, 
—“TIs Milly your aunt?” “No.” “ Your; and shadowed by a profusion of light haif, 
cousin?” “No.” Your governess?” } which, in her youth, must have been rich 
“No.” I hate close questioning of chil-} and luxuriant; but Time had there com- 
dren ; it often teaches thern both tattling } menced a war with beauty; or, per- 
and falsehood, and I inquired no more,— } chance, it might have been sorrow, or 
only little Harriet added, “She is our} sickness, that scattered snows with what 
dear friend ; not fine, like the grand ladies} had been a superabundance of curling 
here, but the best, dearest body in the} auburn tresses; her throat was beauti- 
world, and I won’t have Nurse Maurice } fully white, though its roundness was 
call her an old maid.” “O! O!” said I, gone, but a black velvet band, clasped by 
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“young as you are, you have learned to} a rich ruby brooch (the only ornament 
consider that term a badge of disgrace.” } she wore) set it off to the best advantage ; 
No wonder girls should so earnestly go} her entire dress, bearing, and manners, 
“a husband-hunting” with the dread of savoured much of what is called puritan- 
the cry ringing in their ears, when they ; ism. She would accompany the children 
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to the beach, and, while they wandered ‘ 
about, draw forth her knitting, and, with : 
her eyes fixed on the wide ocean, or the 
passing clouds, continue her mechanical 
employment without heeding the passers 
by, or, so unobtrusive was her appearance, 
being heeded by them. Or she would 
read either in a small thick volume, hav- 
ing the appearance of a Bible, or in divers 
other books, in both ancient and modern 
bindings. She was evidently particular 
in her dress; her shoes and gloves (her 
feet and hands, I observed, were deli- 
cately formed) were always of superior 
make and quality, and there was a preci- 
sion about her dress which led to the 
belief that she was exact in all things. 
She did not seem anxious to make my 
acquaintance, and a nervous tremor in her 
manner, when conversing with strangers, 


. Showed she was either naturally timid, or 


unused to general society. She blushed, 
moreover, in addressing you, though, 

















THE OL’D MAID. 


to the very clan-like feeling, which my 
; observation appeared to condemn, they 
owed both their prosperity and success: 
“In strange countries, when far away 
from home,” she continued, “ the feelings 
confined to the Mac Gregors, Mac Pher- 
sons, and Mac Donalds, extend to each 
child of the hill and lates the Scots- 
man is everywhere the Scotsman’s friend ; 
and, in my -humble opinion, this very 
circumstance, so often urged against us, 
is much in our favor; if such were the 
course adopted towards the children of 
every country, when away from their 
natural dwellings, there would be a less 
number dopnntient on anid of 
strangers.” 

I agreed most readily with this asser- 
tion, and embraced the opportunity of 
paying a just tribute to the moral and 
intellectual worth of those who dwell 
over the border. She appeared gratified. 

I have generally noted that the Scoteh 


after the awkwardness attending a first ‘are never warm, at first, either in their 
salutation had ceased, there was a strange } expressions of pleasure or anger: they 
mingling of gentleness and firmness in j are early acquainted with the benetits 


her conversation. That she was an edu- 


cated, rather than accomplished, woman, 
was evident; but, though devoted to my 


three young friends, she did not wish to 





arising from restraint ; they learn it in 
their mother’s arms, herself ever patient 
and exemplary; they are taught it by 
their deacons and their pastors; and a 


explain the cause of her affection towards ; knowledge of the world establishes them 
them; not that she affected mystery, but ;in the judicious practice -of self-control. 


any allusion to their being related to her, 


or of her kin in any degree, created that 


I never—however meritorious the restraint 
undoubtedly is—knew a person to be very 


species of annoyance which the curious ; popular, who was very particular on this 


care too little to inflict. Once only, in 


one of the casual, and somewhat cold, 


conversations we held together, she ob- 





‘point. Perhaps we like to be acquainted 


with those who now and then make little 
slips in conduct, and occasionally burst 


served, that there were ties stronger than ‘ forth into certain extravagances, both of 
those cemented by relationship; with ; management and temper, because they 
this I perfectly agreed, but added, that it seem so many palpable excuses for our 
was rather an odd observation for a Scot- { own misdeeds. 

tish woman, whose clan-like sympathies; ‘Horace tells me you are going to 
generally*give a tinge to all things. She ‘leave Bognor, and intend passing a month 
smiled,—one of those dim, faint smiles ;at Hastings,” said Miss Millicent to me 
which separated her firm-set lips, with an § one morning ; “ you will take a letter for 
expreggion of pensive sweetness that ac- me toa friend of ours there, a Presbyte- 
corded well with the gentle meaning of ‘rian clergyman, who has lately fixed his 
her soft intelligent eyes,—and observed, ; residence in that neighborhood ?” 
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Of course I promised to do so. § [wish big and little people would never 
« Perhaps,” she continued, “ you would § either whisper or discourse silent elo- 
like his acquaintance: he is a kind, } } quence with their eyes, in company ; it 
amiable man, not much in your way ; but} is really very rude, very—and -very per- 
I am sure you would esteem him highly, } plexing : for it isso natutal to put that 
if you knew him.” Sand that together,—and draw conclu- 


I did not exactly know what Miss} 
Millicent meant by his “not being ex- 
actly in my way,” nor did I ask: I 
suppose she considered me too scatter- 
brained for a grave acquaintance. I 
should not have liked to have been told > 
that, and I did not wish to put the maiden ; 
lady into a situation where it might have ? 
been necessary to have said a civil bit} 


eee 


sions,—and worry one’s brain, about what, 
after all, is no concern of one’s own. 
Now, as if I had not enough of my own 
affairs to mind, I continued perplexing 
myself about the three children and 
Millicent Morrison—whom I had seen— 
and about this Mister Jamie Campbell— 
whom I had not seen; and was never 
fairly content or comfortable, until I had 


of fib,— My redders must forgive me it the pleasure of receiving Mr. Campbell, 
but my busy mind, ever employed on § chez nous, at St. Leonard’s. I love the 
those delectable buiidings, denominated } national accents of all countries,—some 
Chateaux en Espagne, had settled it more, some less,—they always tell me 
that this Mr. Campbell was some anti-} of something that is not present, and set 
quated beau of hers, and that one of these; the mind wandering to other lands; 
days Millicent Morrison might become : bring to you the sweet south, tlfe sturdy 
Millicent Campbell. Still that would ; north, the brave and the beautiful of 
not do; my imagination, stretched to its ; distant countries ; the bold or the tranquil 
greatest length, could not fancy her a} landscape is outstretched before you, and 
married woman. What would she be? often to me comes the memory of much 
without her little peculiarities? and a; that I shall never see again, when a poor 
marrying woman ought to have none ; the } basket-woman in Covent Garden market 
very pins confining the folds of her shawl } , accosts me in what many a one would 
on either shoulder, said, as plainly as pins} call a detestable brogue, with—“ God 
could say, “ We were placed here by | save you this fine morning, my lady; 
maiden fingers.” ‘Then the white satin; does your honor want a basket? and any 
bow, at the back of the neat Dunstable} how, whether you do or not, God’s fresh 
straw bonnet, its ends cut exactly into; blessing be about you!” 

three sharp points, and the two loops of } Mr. ‘Campbell had not lost the accent 
such equal length, that you might fancy > of his country, nor had he tried to lose it ; 
the threads were counted; that white; he appeared a quiet, gentlemanly man, 
satin bow would have stood on end at the } } though not altogether what the élite 
idea of the fair hand which arranged its} would have termed a gentleman; there 
proportions being devoted to any male} was a fire in his deep blue eye, quelled, 
creature’s control: no, that could not bea} but not extinguished, which I fancied 
correct conclusion. Why, then, did she} proved him a man of genius. Like most 
blush, when delivering me the letter for of his countrymen, he possessed consid- 


“ Mr. Campbell ' ?” and why did Horace } erable literary information, and a great 
look cunning, and whisper his sister ; j and love for music; but one thing I set my 
why did the little lady blush, and Kime head at rest about at once—he would 
and look grave at her brother, when he} never do for Millicent Morrison :—he 
repeated the whisper, as well as to say—} was slovenly in his dress, and his shoes, 
I observed, were tied with black leather 


“ For shame, Horace ?” 
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twist instead of riband; this would, as |? 
said, never do for her. But why, then, ; 
did she blush! We shall see. 

The following ‘Sunday confirmed my > 
opinion, that Mr. Campbell was a man of 
genius, and that his talents, far from being 
hid under a bushel, were brightly burn- 
ing, kindled by a holy and well-directed 
zeal for the benefit of his congregation. 
There was something wild and _pic- 
turesque in the situation of his little 
chapel, which called to mind the perse- 
cuting days, when the disciples of the? 
true Faith had not where to lay tet 


wwe’ © een ee ree 


wwe 


heads: it was nested almost in a cleft of 
the hill-side; and from the little, clean, 
and well-preserved platform, which fronted ; 


rest” signified by the Son of God in 
colors so holy, that, as for a moment my 
eyes wandered tiirough the open window 
upon the outstretched landscape; I felt 


> as lf his moral pencil had been dipped in 


the tranquillity of nature, and drank with 
thankfulness of the river of living wa- 
ters which his eloquence poured upon a 
soul thirsting for a knowledge of the love 
of God:—then came the hymn, and it 
was impossible to look up to the gorgeous 
sky, or out upon the bounteous earth, 
without feeling conviction of the truth 
that 


“ Hrs ways are just, H1s counsels wise.” 
* 


I forgot the slovenly habits, and ceased 


the entrance, you over-looked the wooded} to think that the shoes were fastened 
valley—the distant town—and the bound-} with leather twist; I even, on my return 
less ocean, stretching wide and away 5} to St. Leonard’s, indulged in the hope 
the sunbeams dancing with its waves, ' that Millicent Morrison might yet become 
and the plue arch of lteaven, untainted, } Millicent Campbell. There i is no saying 
on that bright morning, by a single cloud, ; how long this reverie might have con- 
reflected in its bosom. I remember the? tinued, had not Mr. Campbell himself, 
text he worked upon so beautifully—it : ; accompanied by a—wife—and three chil- 
was a simple but a joyous one to the; dren, overtaken my lagging footsteps. 
believing Christian; it involved no ab-} « Mrs. Campbell wished to be introduced 
struse doctrinal points; it was one of ? to you; she only returned yesterday 
those excellent and heaven-constructed } from a visit to her father’s, in Argyle- 
sentences which lead the mind from earth shire, or she would have called before.” 
to heaven by a single image— ? Alas! alas! was poor castle-builder ever 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and; so confounded! I made the best of it, 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you } however, and agreed to take a friendly 
res’.” } cup of tea with “the Campbells” the next 
He described fully and forcibly the evening. I will at once pass over the 
bitter burthen of sin, giving due weight} frugal, but kind, hospitality of my hosts, 
to its temptations and its fascinations in} and only mention, that very soon, I heard 
the first instance, but proving how, in} a story I have never forgotten—a story I 
the end, it became wearisome to the : have prized and cherished—a tale of 
lightest spirit—how it fretted, and fest® Fi eliensenen and ‘good faith—converting 
ered, and galled, and oppressed, all who an old maid into a heroine, exalting my 
imagined that the pleasures of this life; sex as I best love to see them exalted, 
could satisfy that craving after happiness more by their virtues than their know- 
and immortality so inseperable from our } ledge. The story was of MILLy or tHE 
nature. After descanting upon the first | MANSE. 
portion of the sentence, with rare and} > She was a winsome bonny lass, when 
fervid eloquence, he turned to the promise ; I first knew her,” said Mr. Campbell, 
so touchingly given by our Saviour—-“1}*blithe—and before all women 1 ever 
will give you rest:” he painted “the} met for singing Allan Ramsay’s ballads, 
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or the songs of Robbie Burns; she was? “In a trunk—a small trunk,” inter- 
her father’s darling, her mother’s pride, ¢ rupted Mrs. Campbell. 
and indeed, I may say, the pride of all the: “No, Nannie, it was my poor mother’s 
congregation; for her father was the pas- ; best silk handkerchief.” 
tor of Kirk-Haverling, and lived at Haver- : ; “If it wasn’t a hair trunk, it wasa 
ling Manse. She curtacale,” continued ; ; box, with may be a handkerchief lapped 
Mr. Campbell, after pausing a moment, ; round it,” persisted the worthy woman, 
“ was the bonniest and blithest lass I had * anxious for her husband's dignity on all 
ever met.” : points. 

«That may be,” observed the minis- | * No, it was only a handkerchief; do I 
ter’s wife, “but, Jamie, I never could 3 not remember my mother—?” 
think Miss Milly as handsome as you; “Goon,” interrupted Mrs. Campbell. 
say.” “J will,” said the minister; but the 

“QO!” replied Mr. Campbell,—I thought 3 handkerchief ’—(“ It was a trunk, I 
quite as slily as was consistent in a min- 3 know,” murmured Mrs. Campbell, but in 
ister, —“* she was the bonniest and blithest § so low a tone as to be heard only by me, 
lass I had ever met then ; it was before } who sat next her)—“ did not prevent my 
I saw you, Nannie.” The respectable: being treated by all the house, Milly 
« Nannie” smiled a smile that well be-$ ; included, as well as if I had been a laird 
came her round and ample countenance ; 3 in prospective; they were happy days, 
and her husband proceeded. ‘ Ronald $ both for me and Ronald, but especially 
M’Lean was the only son of the M’Lean, ; for Ronald, who secured the love of a 
a laird of family and power, but of little : heart that was above all price. Millicent 
wealth ; for what remained from ancient ; and the young laird grew together, and 
times had been spent in keeping up a3 studied together, and in all studies where 
style and appearance to please the whim patience and application was necessary, 
of Ronald’s mother, an English lady, cer- ° ’ Milly outdid us all: she was the personi- 
tainly of great beauty. The laird loved ° ‘ fication of contented industry, and inno- 
her with Scottish truth, and more than ; ; cent enjoyment; the admired of the rich, 
Scottish fervor, and cared not what he ; ‘ the beloved of the poor. It was seen by 
did so she was pleased. Young Ronald ‘all at the Manse, except Milly’s father 
had too much of the spirit of his clan to ; ; and mother, that Ronald M’Lean loved 
be a great favorite with his English pa- ; Sher with a strong and fervid affection, 
rent, who wished him to be sent to an ‘such as men, however they may change 
English school. But this his father stoutly ¢ 3 in other matters, can feel but once—and 
refused; and the boy was accordingly ‘ Milly, was not slow in loving in return. 
placed under the care of Duncan Mor- iy very much doubt if Millicent would 
rison of Haverling, who had a rich repu- have given up her heart so entirely to 
tation as a pring and a still richer as a this affection, had not the lady of M’ Lean, 
moral man. I was at that time a pupil ° much struck with her beauty and acquire- 
in the same house, though under very 3 ments, invited her to spend a few months 
different circumstances fronr Ronald M’-?at M’Lean Castle, an invitation she was 
Lean. He was a laird’s son, and I was proud to accept; and while there the 
the only child of the Widow Campbell ; lady treated her with so much kindness, 
of Mavisglen—he came to school with a : and, as Milly afterwards said, ‘so like a 
fine footman behind him, I came by my- ? mother,’ that she felt assured, poor thing! 
self—he had a horse to carry his luggage, 3 that the proud lady knew and encouraged 
and my store was contained in a hand- her attachment towards her son: it was 
kerehief.” natural enough for her to think so—and 
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indeed Ronald believed the same—natural taking. By this time her heart had be- 
enough, too, in him—though bitter was } come softened, and she argued moreover 
the struggle, and hard the trial, which } with herself, that she might meet him 
taught them the contrary. once more, just to bid him good-bye for 
“One morning, during her stay with ' ever; and sceing him from her window 
the M’Leans, Milly was sent for to Mrs. pacing up and down the little flower- 
M’Lean’s dressing room earlier than» garden he had so often assisted her to 
usual: and there were the laird and his? cultivate, she just slipped on her hood, 
proud lady, stiff and cold enough; and, ; and stood before him. 
instead of kissing her ‘Sweet Scotch; “The young man, at first, neither 
girl,’ as she used on other occasions, she ’ sighed nor spoke, but he looked into her 
permitted her to stand, while she haught- face as he would read her soul, which 
ily inquired, how she had dared to suffer } was then an easy thing, for her mind was 
her son to breathe his affection towards ‘an open book, full of good thoughts and 
her, while under her roof! she, moreover, : maidenly wisdom, devoid of guile, and 
upbraided her as an_ artful, designing ° simple withal as a mountain dove. Tam 
creature; and concluded by an injunc-:no way skilled in love passages—they 
tion that she should quit her house for : are foolish, and only snares for wisdom, 
ever, and see her son no more. You may beguiling men and women of ‘their good 
suppose that Milly waited not to be twice ; resolutions; and so it was in this case ; 


vow 


ww 


bidden ; her knowledge of propriety pre- > for Milly, who, notwithstanding Mrs. 
vented that, nor, indeed, so bitterly hurt ? M’Lean’s harshness, had formed the reso- 
was she, had she the thought or wish to : lution of giving up all communion with 
bid good-bye to him she loved so dearly. ; Ronald, was persuaded, and without her 
‘The blessing of the Lord would not be ? parent’s sanction, to meet him once more 
with me,’ she murmured in the silence? in a deep glen, where they had often 
of her own heart, ‘if I encouraged him ; wandered before it was considered a sin 
in disobedience ; and I can show the great ; for either to love what to each appeared 
lady of M’Lean that I can be as proud as} most lovely upon earth. I cannot alto- 


she is.’” gether acquit Mrs. Morrison of blame in 
“Tt was a sinful thought,” quoth Mrs. 3 this transaction :—true, the young peo- 
Campbell. ple had never spoken to her of the affec- 


“So it was, Nannie, I’ll allow,” re-$ tion subsisting between them, but I am 
plied her gentle husband; “but there} sure she knew it, and she ought to have 
are times when the wounded spirit stirs { foreseen that, being so much together, 
within the best of us, and we cgnnot, } with similar pursuits, and a suitable dif- 
without much prayer, command it to be $ ference of age, nothing was more natural 
still.” than that they should become attached, 

“That's true, Jamie,” quoth she again; } in defiance of prudenttal considerations. 
“vou are aye on the side of mercy.” The master himself, poor man, knew 

[I was pleased to see, that though she ; naught of such matters; he possessed 
might be a trifle jealous of Millicent } book-learning enough to stock a univer- 
Morrison, she honored her husband’s$ sity, but he was aye careless of the things 
opinion; and I also observed that her $ of this life, and no ways economical in 
eyes glistened whenever he uttered a } the management of his homestead.” 
sentiment of a good or pious tendency. ; “Inever blamed the Dominic for that,” 

“ She went home without leaving word $ said Mrs. Campbell, “for it is the wo- 
or token for poor Ronalu, who came to? man’s business; but what I censured the 
the Manse the next day in a woeful >mother for, was the belief she got into 
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her head, that Milly’s beauty and Milly’s? with an earnestness which told her fee!- 

cleverness made her a fit match for e’er 3 ings, where Ronald was. 

a laird in Scotland. Mothers work ill for? “ He seated the trembling girl on the 

their daughters instead of good, by such; bank, and took his place beside her. 

whimsies.” M’Lean was a stern, but not a cold- 
hoard inan, and he felt, more than he 


“So they do, Nannie; and yet I mind : 
cared to express at home, for the innocent 


y y se at Mrs. Grace 

your turning up your nose at srs. ’ } war a . 
the curate’s wife, when she hinted, that / ir — ech ws pope - 
her William and our Maggy might be , Wt? Such devotion ; he thought highly o 
married yet.” > her, for thinking highly of that which 


b) . : ° 

: hed : ty j > belonged to him; and it was some time 
| ra Ss i oC j 

Mrs. Campbell laughed, saying only Ml’ before he was able to make the commu- 


reply, “ But Willy is such a foxy, mis- :nication he knew must be made. Ronald 


chievous ape, and every one says Mage ;M’Lean had fallen from his horse that 
is so handsome.” }morning, and been much injured. He 
“She is very like you, my love,” re- {had confided to a favorite servant his 
plied the minister, and contimed :— ) desire that Milly should be made ac- 
“ Milly was at her try by the time | quainted with his misfortune, as an excuse 
appointed. She sat on the same bank for breaking his appointment. The ser- 
where she had often sat before with her : vant, with the dread of his mistress before 
lover. She looked at the sky; the even- , his eyes, told her of it; and thus it was 
ing was closing in—the stars, one by one, that the father, and not the son, kept the 
were stealing up the blue arch of heaven | expected tryst. ‘And now, Millicent, I 
—the dewy softness of night was over } am come to speak to, to commune with 
the landscape; still he came not—the | you, not to reproach or chide you for a 
loved, the looked-for, was not there ; her ; circumst.,e which we ought all to have 
heart beat more quickly—she scanned } foreseen, and over which, poor girl, as 
the hill, the wooded glen—still he came | yet, you have had no control. It will not 
not; there was a perfect stillness in the } be always thus; for you have reason, and 
air and on the earth, and no sound dis- iT am about to call upon you to exercise 
turbed the serenity of nature, save the } it, not for your own, but for Ronald’s 
occasional bark of the shepherd’s dog } benefit.’ 
coming over the mountain, or the plash; “‘ Anything for his benefit,’ she replied, 
of the water-fowl in the deep blue lake } ‘1 will gladly do.” 
at her feet. It was a delicious hour, yet? ‘Do you know, Milly, that you have 


2 


she heeded it not; her heart was sair— ; it in your power to establish the house of 
and at last the unbidden tears rolled ; the M’Lean in all its former grandeur, or 
down her cheeks as if that heart would to plunge it into deeper difficulties than 
break. Suddenly came the sound of a} it has yet known? | 
footstep; she dashed the memorials of “¢T am sure, laird, —interrupted Milly, 
sorrow away, and the feel of ‘Why does eagerly. 

he not come? peradventure some evil; ‘Make no rash promises—nothing 
hath befallen him,’ was succeeded by the } rash will I listen to,’ said the M’Lean,— 
resolution of assuming an angry manner, ‘hear me—hear me, calmly: Ronald 


though displeasure was far from her heart. ; loves you—loves you now fondly, truly— ° 


In another moment—not Ronald—but the ; but young men change—marriage, blessed 
M’Lean himself stood at her side. Now and holy though it be, cannot always 
was she indeed alarmed; and grasping restrain the wandering thoughts of man 
the arm of the tall chieftan, demanded, {—and even if you were bound together 
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in the holy bonds of matrimony, Ronald § me as to suppose that, because I kept, or 
might—nay, I am sure he would change.’ } meant to keep, tryst with him to-night, it 
Millicent seemed as though she had not} was to be more to him than I have ever 
heard aright, and then shook her head. } been—far, far from it—I would have but 
‘ All men change,’ repeated the laird. > bid him farewell,—and tauld him not to 

“*You were aye accounted a good? think of me—though—though—’ she burst 
husband,’ observed Milly. into tears, and her head sank upon her 

“¢] trust I have been so,’ he replied. 3 bosom. 

“¢'Then, laird, you have no changed,’} “*1 have told you we are not rich, 
added the minister’s daughter ; ‘and why : Millicent; I must now tell you mére— 
suppose Ronald unlike his father ? $ we are poor.’ 

“ M’Lean looked at her fora moment,; “*A weel! a weel!—’ she said, the 
baffled by her simplicity and good sense. accent of her native land becoming 
‘But,’ said he, ‘it was not that I meant: stronger as her feelings were more 
to speak of;—have you never heard of ; wrought upon; ‘it is na disgrace.’ 

Lady Lucy Graham, the heiress of thou-3 “The girl is no fool, thought the laird ; 
sands of acres, and thousands to stock: and yet I would rather have a fool, or, 


them, too” ; better still, a woman of the world, to 
“¢The auld maid of Graham Hall? : ; manage, than this right-minded creature ; 
inquired Milly, quite unsuspiciously. : I should know how to deal with the one 


“¢She is not to gay auld—not forty, 12and the other, but she bafflesme. ‘ But 
should think—nor near. Well, she loves ; it is a disgrace, young woman—a dis- 
my son, and would give up her houses, ; grace for a lord, or even a private gentle- 
her kye, her lands, her money, for the ’man, to want the means of keeping up 
love you hold.’ “ak his rank. How would you like to sée 

“¢T dare say she would,’ rethed Milli- ’ me—or Ronald—in a gaol? Millicent 
cent, proudly, ‘and well she might ;— clasped her hands and twisted her fingers 
houses, kye, and lands,—O! what are ; ; together, while he continued—‘ And yet 
they to the love of Ronald M’ Lean ? and } this must happen—this must be, unless 
then, ashamed that she had gone so far, 3 you give him. positively up, and refase of 
she hid her blushing cheeks between her ; yourself to sce or commune with him.’ 
hands. “ She raised her eyes, trembling in the 

«The laird took her hand kindly within} moonlight, to the laird’s countenance,—it 

his. Intent as he was on other matters, $ was still and pale. 
there was something in Milly’s love—~: «¢] intended to tell him that to-night.’ 
young, innocent, and beautiful as she was: “¢ And to abide by it ? 
—something in her love for his soy so; “*Yes; I never say one thing and 
true and blameless, that he was proud of $ mean another. I méant, laird, to abide 
the very beauty of the flower whose bloom} by it—unless—’ she paused; and then 
he was about to destroy. ‘ You know, 3 added, ‘unless it made him as miserable 
Milly, that Ronald is not rich.’ as I—feared—lI thought it would.’ 

“¢T do know it, laird; but he isrich; The laird saw it would never do to 
enough in the graces and blessing of a go on at this rate, that nothing could be 
great mind—God has been bountiful to; gained by it, and therefore resolved to try 


the M’Leans.’ his hand at his lady’s plan: he repeated 
«¢Granted; but you heard what his his assurance that such were his embar- 
mother said.’ rassments that a very little time would 


«<I have no’ forgotten it, sir,’ replied 3 witness his ruin, unless some decided 
the maiden, ‘and think not so meanly of 3 steps were taken to prevent it; he told 
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her that Ronald could possess the hand ! Ronald’s tastes, Ronald’s opinions; and 
of Lady Lucy Graham, if he chose to ° : the review confirmed his father’s state- 
take it; and that nothing would then be !ment; his habits were expensive, his 
wanting to make them flourish. Again ; tastes refined, his opinions extravagant. 
Millicent’s eyes scanned the laird’s coun- ; ‘She had often thought so—but, then, he 
tenance, but the expression was changed ; ; was a laird, and a M’Lean;°and she 

—‘And so,’ she said, ‘you would sell ; lookeca upon their rude magnificence as 
your son to save yourself? M’Lean ‘an heritage. After a pause,—and during 
grew angry—he reproached her with : that pause much that was great, much 
presumption—he repeated the insinua- {that was truly noble, rallied in her soul, 
tions his wife had more coarsely used ; ; she drew forth from her bosom a small 
but, Millicent’s spirit would not brook ; pocket-book, and tearing out a leaf, wrote 
such treatment. She rose ashe rose; and ‘a few sentences upon it; then, rising 
the man of the world saw that more could $ from the sward whereon she had knelt to 
be accomplished by touching her feelings write, she stood before the laird with that 


than by rousing her pride. His manner 3 right noble dignity of manner which those 
< 





again became gentle; he descanted on 3 only possess whose bodies are the temples 
the high name brought | on the great 3 of living and active virtue. 
trampled in the dust—on misery that; ‘“* Laird of M’Lean, you come of a 


would rest upen her, if she saw a hus- {noble race; and though it may be but a 
band, such es Ronald, steeped to the very } vain and silly thigg, yet I have been 
lips in poverty, with the consciousness ‘taught to believe, that as the richest soil 
that it was she who had done this. He : yields the best fruits, so the best blood 
assured her that his mother’s curse would ° gives forth the most glorious actions. For 
rest upon him to the last hour, if their ; myself, I was born in a cottage, I have 
destinies were ever united; and he, } lived ina cottage, and, God willing, may 
therefore, implored her think of the ‘die in one. We who are so born, and so 
desolation she would entail upon them ‘ to die, cannot be expected to understand 
all, by persisting in her acquaintance ; much that you have said; but you have 
with his son—by continuing a contract, ‘ called God to witness to your belief, that 
out of which only misery could arise. before your son’s life was ended, he would 
“¢ Marry Lady Lucy Graham! marry ; be happier with Lady Lucy Graham than 
Lady Lucy Graham!’ she repeated time i wae me ; ihat.God heard—and now sees 
after time—‘ And you, laird, think he {us both; if such be really your belief, 
would marry Lady Lucy Graham ” ‘ give him this paper—and—then—lI shall 
““¢7T know he would; he told me him- ‘see his face no more. —lt—if—you know 
self that if it were not for his promise to {of any thing to change your opinion, ob! 
you, he would marry her at once.’ ido not, do not for the sake of the gold 
- “¢He said that? she added; and again ; that glitters, sell the happiness of such as 
suspiciously perused his countenance. : Ronald M’Lean! And now, Isird, God 
‘And ye think that, before his life was < ‘ be wi’ you! and from my heart I pray, 
ended, he would be happier with her than ¢ ‘that you may na’ hae cause to mourn for 
with me? ; keeping this tryst with Milly of the 
“¢God witness for me, I do!’ said the { Manse.’ 
laird. ‘How, think ye, could a M’Lean “ About a week after this Milly went 
abide poverty and the disgrace of a prison, ;to visit an aunt who was far away in 
to any of his kith or kin?’ Edinburgh ; and before she came back to 
“ With the rapidity of thought Milly’s : her father’s manse the country and the 
mind glanced back to Ronald’s habits, ‘ bells had rung with tales and joy—for 
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that the houses of M’Lean and Graham 3 how they got him to give up Milly. Dis- 


were now one. Before her return home, 
her mother had died suddenly. Here 
was a divided grief, and though I thought 
I understood it all, I could not for my life 
tell what change had come over Millicent 
Morrison. She was more useful in the 
house ; as studious in the library; she 
conversed as freely; but there was cer- 
tainly a change—little odds and ends of 
bitternesses—not ill-temper either, but 
positive bitterr.ess, would mingle with, or 
rather, like a wasp’s stings, end, her con- 
versations. She was rather watchful 
than abstracted, and more keen than I 
had known her—not worldly-minded, and 
yet looking after trifles; fonder, than I 
thought quite beseemed a woman, of 
diving into people’s motives ; not so fond 
of birds or flowers as she used to be, for 
those are the afféctions of a simple and 
unseared heart. She was not much thin- 


we gone to India. 


appointed and heart-broken, the poor fel- 
low rushed into all sorts of extravagance ; 
he seemed to care for nothing, stick at 
nothing. And at last all the country 
cried, Shame upon him !—all, all but one 
—there was one who never joined the 
cry that was raised against him—one 
who never believed that he was so very 
wicked, though he had been tempted to 
commit grievous sin; she hoped and 
trusted still. 

“Ten years had not passed from the 
time of the auld laird’s keeping the tryst 
of the young, when Castle M’Lean was 
advertised to be sold by public roup, and 
Lady Lucy had burst a blood-vessel in a 
fit of passio learning the utter de- 
struction of her property. Where 
was Ronald M’Lean? Ronald M’Lean 
And where was the 
auld laird, whose family pride had wrought 





ner, nor much paler, but her features had ; such desolation?—even in the cauld and 
acquired the acuteness of her mind; in ; noisome cell of the gaol he had dreaded. 
short, I cannot tell how it was—but Milly ;It was night, and the gaol gate was 
was changed.” ; opened to a neat and well-dressed female, 

“That was about the time I’m thinking { who had passed the day within the prison 
you fell in love with her yerself,” said ; walls—the minister of peace and conso- 
Mrs. Campbell, taking advantage of the ; lation to the old white-headed man, who 
minister’s pause, and saying so between had wrecked the happiness of that fair 
the sobered mirthfulness of jest, and the jand excellent girl, and with it foundered 
seriousness of a remembered displeasure. ; the hopes and aspirations of his first-born 
The good lady’s husband .blushed, posi- ;and only son. Poor Millicent! not a 


tively blushed, (how odd, and queer, and 
awkward isa man’s blush!) and rubbed 
his forehead, as if to obliterate the sense 
of his timidity; and both his wife and 
myself were malicious enough to enjoy 


;week passed without her spending one, 
«and often two days with M’Lean. And 
‘it was a calm and holy sight to see that 
: woman, still lovely and still young, sit- 
. ting at his feet and reading passages from 





his confusion ! 

“YT will not deny that I—I—in short, 
she refused—better, and greater than [— | 
for, notwithstanding the change, Milly ‘ bowed and broken. 
of the Manse was the desired of many { When it was known that M’Lean was 
hearts. And now to the dole of the ‘dead, all the old chiefs seemed to think 
story ;—God forgive old M’Lean and his ‘ it was a point of duty, more, in my mind, 
bitter lady! for how they could ever r { connected with their own station than 
think that such as Ronald could be happy ; the old gentleman's merits, to give hima 
with Lady Lucy, is what I could never | ‘ orand funeral, though he might have 
understand ; nor could I quite make out nearly starved in pr:son but for the exer- 


‘holy writ, and paying him that homage 
‘in which his heart delighted, till the last 
}—which soon arrived, for his spirit was 
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tions of Milly of the Manse. However, } a noble mind that can suppert prosperity ; 
the pall and the pibroch were not want-} every one tries to bear up egainst adver- 
ing, and scores of bare-legged gillies$ sity, but prosperity is the touchstone of 
came down from the highlands: are true greatness. 
Milly stood at one of the windows in the; “The quiet, calm smile came back to 
market-place to see it all pass; and} Millicent’s rigid lip; gentleness again 
though the tear of womanly feeling was} reigned over all her actions. She was 
in her eye, there was an expression of } not bitter in word as she had been; and, 
such scorn and contempt upon her lip,} as her sphere of doing good increased, 
that I cared not to look on it a second} she appeared cheerful—almost happy ; 
time. } yet did 1 never hear her sing. And, | 
“ After a lapse of about six years, word} have marked, a deepened blush would 
came that Ronald M’Lean had married—>; suffuse her cheek, whenever the M’ Lean 
married again in India! and all I heard } was alluded to, which certainly was not 
Millicent say, was, ‘So best.” But when} often the case,—for the unfortunate are 
she made tea for us—(1 was staying for a} soon forgotten. 
few days, at the time, with her father)—; “I had been married some time; the 
when she made tea for usin the evering, ; poor auld minister, full of years, had been 
} perceived that her eyes were red, and; gathered to his fathers, and a neat white 
tl.at she put three times the usual quantity } marble slab, raised by the hand of his 
of tea into the teapot, which was uncom-} affectionate daughter, marked out the 
mon for her, who was so frugal. ’ place of his final rest, in the kirk of 
“ Now comes the wonder of the story:} Haverling. Milly had settled fairly down 
—a brother of the minister, one whom ; into an old maid, and t{ndulged in many 
he had not seen since his boyhood, died} of the whimsies which are overlooked in 
in Mexico, and all the accumulated hoards a married woman, but are put down as 
of years came to Millicent Morrison, in} tokens of the sisterhood when a lady 
right of her father; he, poor body, reed: arrives at a certain age. (O! O! thought 
nearly childish from age. Here was a: > 1) She had a gray cat, lively, though 
change—a wonderful change for Milly,’ not mischievous. She was fond of kunit- 
not only in that it made her independent, } ting and patchwork, and wofully particu- 
and even rick, but, that it showed forth; lar in the shape and fashioning of the 
her character in its true and perfect light. } bit ribands to trim her caps and bonnets; 
Poverty had been accounted to her a} but she wassactively benevolent—beloved 
crime—it had stood between her and her § by the poor—respected by the rich. It 
earthly happiness—it had formed a bar-} might have been, as nearly as I remem- 
rier, as it always does, between what } ? ber, about seven years after the news 
might be almost termed the living wn? that Ronald M’Lean was again marrried 
the dead: the knowledge that she wierd in India, that Millicent Morrison came to 
poor had made her proud, and cold, and} my house,—for I was the oldest friend of 
stern; and fearful that her advances ; the fumily in existence,—and after some 
would be repulsed because of her poverty, } difficulty, and many sorrowing looks, pro- 
she made none. Nor would she receive} duced a letter, which she permitted me 
the overtures of strangers kindly, for she } to transcribe.” The minister took it out 
thought, ‘When they find me poor, 1} of his desk. 
shall be insulted ;* this, as she now cone | * When you receive this, Millicent, the 
? 


aa 


—~ 





fesses, was a sinful pride; but the wealth; hand that pens it will be colder than the 
which puffs up so many, made her gentle; clay of this burning country, and the 
and humble asa shorn lamb. It is only; Ronald whom you once, and 1 would fain 
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hope, always loved, will then be no more. 2 coach, as if they had nae bluid in their 
I have heard of you, Milly—heard of 3 veins. If they want worldly gear, they 
your good fortune—and I believe in your ; must share all [ have ; and whether they 
faithfulness. My life has beena turba- } do or no, they shall not need a friend.’ 
lent dream, beginning in ambition, end-;* You shall not go alone, Miss Milly,’ I 
ing in disappomtment. One thing hangs} replied; ‘1, too, will welcome M’Lean’s 
heavily at my heart~—my old father—he widow; and I know Mrs. Campbell will 
died in a gaol, which would have been; be proud to go with us.’ It was Milli- 
utterly desolate but for you. Milly, how : ; cent’s first visit to England; and we did 
great was your revenge !—may God }ali we could to rouse her attention to the 
bless you—may God reward you—I can- aan. and the difference so palpably 
not. My wife will be the bearer of this ‘ existing between Scotland and this culti- 
to England ; she is of another country— : ‘ vated land : but her mind was far away 
she knows nothing of European habits, ;—and at last we agreed it was the wisest 
and in Scotland the M’Lean has now no ! : plan to leave her to herself. My Nancy 
friends; perhaps I deserve it—but she } ; enjoyed the journey much; for it was far 
does not. There are reasons why she: pleasanter going that way, than being 
cannot remain here, which you will hear jolted inside a public coach.” 

her explain, that is—but—I do hope you “ That’s like your bundle story,” inter- 
may meet. She is a guileless, simple ; rupted Mrs. Campbell, turning up her 
Indian girl, only a girl—not yet twenty, : really pretty little nose, “ that's ‘like your 
though the mother of three children; ; : bundle story—as if I was never in a pri- 
feel for her—pity her—for she loved me, ; vate carriage till then ;—I’ve been in the 
‘not wisely, but too well.’ You bore our : Duchess of Buccleugh’s carriage, before 
separation like a heroine—she will, I; now.” And she looked at him as one 
know, only bear it like a woman—and ‘ should say, “1 wish you would not be so 
hers will be the same as ours, for an‘ blunt before strangers.” 

earthly eternity. God bless you, Milly. “TI remember it,” replied the minister, 
Love Annabel for my sake—no, not for ¢ quietly ; “it was when Mistress Laurie 
mine, for you ought not to love me, but: Grant, her companion, your own first- 
for her own sweet sake—and farewell— cousin, broke her leg, and you went with 
farewell for ever—EvER !—R. M’L.” ‘her to the doctors.” 

“¢ And they are come to England,’ 1 “ Never mind—how should you ken. 
said. ‘They are,’ she replied; and it {Surely it was her Grace’s carriage at all 
was the first time I ever saw her weep: ; events,” replied the worthy woman. 
now the tears rolled rapidly and heavily ; “We found the widow of Ronald 
down her cheeks. ‘They are come, but : M’Lean a poor delicate Indian creature, 
he is gone; and though people say that ; ‘ who could do little for herself, and less 
insensibility comes with age,—and I am | for others—hardly able to rise off the 
not young,—God knows how gladly I eranen hands that could not work, 
would have died to save the life of Ronald {and feet that could not walk—with a pale 
M’Lean—died to save him for his wife : brown cheek, and black soft gazelle eyes 
and helpless children ; they are at Ports- ; that seemed fainting for the sun, whose 
mouth.’ , ‘rays they had fed upon in her own bright 

“¢ And you—” } ‘land: her manners were languid and 

“¢[ am going there directly. I have ‘ lady-like, and there was a tone of tender 
hired a carriage for the purpose; for it is{and deep feeling in her low musical 
no’ fit that Ronald M’Lean’s wife and i voice that rendered her desolate situation 
bairns should tramp the country ina public {ten times morg interesting—desolate it 
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indeed was. What her reasons for seek- § time. It was a painful, and yet a pleas- 
ing a refuge in Scotland were, were sing thing for me to witness the struggles 
known only to Millicent and herself; but ? the poor lady underwent, trying to con- 
she made no secret of her straitened cir- quer her constitutjonal weakness and irri- 
cumstances; and her helplessness = of temper—the spirit warring 





the most pitiable I ever witnessed.} against the flesh, and the flesh against 
Added to the languid bearing so charac-¢ the spirit. If betrayed into error, she so 
teristie of every Indian, she was languid 3 quickly perceived her fault, and strove so 
also from ill-health, and her pallid cheek, ; earnestly to remove the predilection to 
occasionally flushed by a deep crimson evil, that it was impossible not to love the 
spot, betokened a disease which I shud-} frail and fragile being who was so quickly 
dered to think upon. She would sit for} hastening to join, as she hoped, her Ronald 
hours and days caressing her children, or} in another world. As I wished her 
gazing upon a miniature—Ais likeness—? good night, I thought she appeared more 
which she always wore round her neck. feeble than usual, and her eyes gleamed 
As soon as she was able to travel, i from out her pale thin countenance witi. 
cent bore her and hers to her own home ; | an unearthly brightness, ‘This trial 
and the widow of the proud house of will soon pass away now,’ I said to Milly, 
M’Lean was indebted to the despised} as she followed me to the door. ‘The 
Milly of the Manse for food and shelter. poor children!’ sighed Millicent. ‘ Ay, 
My fears as to the dangerous nature of indeed, the poor children,’ I repeated, 
the disease which was preying upon her, ; ‘what will become of them!’ ‘I have 

from her first arrival in England, were > ; no kin,’ she replied ; ‘and even if I had, 
confirmed ; the hot-house plant could not ? ; I think that love is stronger than blood : 

bear sie to a colder clime—and she; I will be to them as much a mother as I 
drooped, and drooped—and for two years > can—and, by the protection of the Lord, 
Milly tended her sick bed, until it be ; and your advice, I trust they will not 
came the bed of death. It was not one; disgrace their name.’ ‘But, my dear 
of her least trials that the temper of an} Miss Milly, you are not aware of the 
Indian, ever hard to bear, was unequal to; fresh trials you are bringing on yourself. 
support with firmness the struggles of ; Norman Cunningham, the late laird’s 

departing nature. Millicent was obliged } fourth cousin, has offered to take the boy.’ 

to listen to her complainings, and toen-; “*And breed him up to fish and shoot 
dure, as well as she could, the weak ! —without heeding God’s counsel, or caring 
petulance of the mother, and the tre} for man’s—then turn him off into a regi- 
some, tormenting noise (was ever old | ment, to be shot at like a popinjay! No, 
maid so situated!) of three romping, ? no—I’ll do my best with the three. You 
spoiled children. Yet she not only bore} know, I ain only an old maid,’ she con- 
them, but was cheerful under all these | tinued, faintly smiling, ‘and used to trials; 
trials ; and God greatly blessed her exer- and, like all things else, they are nothing 
tions : for, though that Indian lady’s soul} when you grow accustomed to them. 
was in a state of pitiable darkness when } God’s will be done! this care will save 
she came to England, before she died she the fag end of my life from being spent 
had sought and found the Saviour—and } either selfishly or uselessly ; and, may 
sought and found him through the instru- } be, the young creatures, when they grow 
mentality of the humble Milly. I iad oa will have an affection for her who 
remained with M’Lean’s wife on one} cared for them all so well ;—it takes the 
particular evening—and we had enjoyed } desolate feel from about one’s heart, to 
much profitable conversation during the} have something to live for and ove. 
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This was a long speech for Milly; and I’ 
went home through the starlight, ponder- / 
ing upon the dispensations of the Al- > 
inighty, and thinking to myself, how hard 
it is for us to pass right judement upon 
each other. No one, to see that stiff} 
formal, particular old maiden, would con- 
jecture that so warm, so generous, so 
tender a heart dwelt within her bosom— 
that the love she imbibed in early youth 
kindled, in its own fitting shrine, a pure 
and steady flame, which burned as brightly 
as if it had been fed with smiles—not 
fanned by sighs. I thought—what was 
there could extinguish woman’s love!— 
a passion scoffed at by those who cannot 
comprehend its: height, its depth, its 
strength, its duration: sorrow quenches 


; aw oke in about an hour, and in a low 
; voice called Milly, who came instantly to 
’ her side. 

““¢My children !’ said the young Indian 
mother. Ina few moments they were in 
the room : she kissed them—blessed them 
all: then taking a small jewel-casket 
that was under her pillow, she fastened 
round the neck of her eldest girl poor 
Ronald’s miniature. She then selected a 
rich clasp of rubies, and placing it in 
Milly’s hand, added, ‘ His hair and mine 
are within this.x—'T'ell me—tell me,’ she 
continued, rallying her strength for the 
question, ‘do you think he is in heaven” 

“¢Through the Redeemer’s mercy, I 
believe it,’ replied Milly, deeply affected. 

“ And—I—I—meet him there?’ She 


it not—steep it in tears, they but renovate } clasped her hands for a brief space—tried 
its lustre ; press it with thorns, the blood } again to speak, but the power was gone ; 
that trickles from the wounds is as incense > she motioned the children .to go near 
on the altar; talk of death, it laughs at } > Millicent, who kissed them all, and pressed 
the danger and disease, as if they were } them in her arms; a light and heavenly 
but } smile passed over the lady’s beautiful 
> lips; they parted—she moved her hands 
once—and only once—convulsively—and 
The minister again paused; his wife} all was over. 
rubbed her eyes more than once, and ; 
then, with the dew still moist upon their} 
lids, seized her husband’s hand, and kiss-? _“ You know the rest; having of course 
ing it with genuine emotion, forgetful of } discovered that the children you so much 
a stranger’s presence, she exclaimed, 3 admired are those of Millicent Morrison’s 
“Ah! Jamie Campbell, I wish JZ had > ; adoption. She has discarded the gray 
been ye’r first love, and then may be} cat; and, I believe, only suffers one pet, 
you’d have spoken of me as you have? a water-spanicl, to share her attentions 
spoken of her.” He pressed his wife to} with her wards.” 
his bosom; and, looking in her face, ten-? “Tam astonished,” said I, “that Ronald 
derly replied :-— M’Lean did not say more about his son: 
“T spoke of the love of all women, not; one would have thought he would have 
of one only. I believe you would do as} been pleased and proud to transmit his 
much for me as Milly did for Ronald M’- name, a name so old, to posterity.” 
Lean. Thank God, it is not needed.” ; “T rather think he had learned the 
“[ was right,” thought I to myself. } emptiness of seeking to sid 2 appear- 
he 
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—‘ baseless fabrics of a vision.’ ”’ 
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“ After all—I was right—there was an} ances without suitable means.’ 

affaire de ceur here—and that made} “ Poor Milly !” 

Milly blush.” “Great Minty!” exclaimed the min- 
“ But the lady, sir?” said L. ister, “ how delighted I should be, to see 


“O! yes—I had forgotten her: she} all maids, wives, and widows, as useful 
fell into a deep sleep, from which she } as Minty or THE Manse.” 
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BY DAVID BATES, 


CuaripHoon, sweet and sunny childhood, 
With its careless, thoughtless air, 

Like the verdant, tangled wildwood, 
Wants the training hand of care. 


See it springing all around us— 
Glad to know, and quick to learn; 

Asking questions that confound us; 
Teaching lessons in its turn. 


Who loves not its joyous revel, 
Leaping lightly on the lawn, 

Up the knoll, along the level, 
Free and grateful as a fawn! 


Let it revel: it is nature 
Giving to the little dears 

Strength of limb, and healthfel feature, 
For the toil of coming years, 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 


But a great and moral wrong. 


¢ 
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Give it play, and never fear it— 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit— 
Curb it only to direct. 


Would you dam the flowing river, 
Thinking it will cease to flow ? 

Onward it must go forever— 
Better teach it where to go. 


Childhood is a fountain welling, 
Trace its channel in the sand, 

And its currents, spreading, swelling, 
Will revive the withered land. 


Childhood is the vernal season ; 
Trim and train the tender shoot : 
Love is to the coming reason 
As the blossom to the fruit. 


Tender twigs are bent and folded— 
Art to nature beauty lends: 

Childhood easily is moulded; 
Manhood breaks, but seldom bends. 


{Drawing Room Journal. 
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BY ISAAC 


WueEn we are prostrate laid 
Upon the bed of wo,— 

When the dial’s measur’d shade, 
And,the glass’s sands move slow. 


When the long and tedious day 
Precedes a longer night ; 
And we in anguish lay, 
And watch till morning light. 


When medicines and measures fail, 
As taken in their course ; 


CHILD. 


And increasing pains prevail, 
And change is but for worse. 


When we’re about to take, 
Across that shadowy sea, 
The voyage, the port to make, 

In the land eternity. 


How swect it is to feel 
The Great Physician near; 
The spirit’s wounds to heal,— 
To banish every fear. 
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PAUL DENTON, THE TEXAN MISSIONARY. 


BY CHARLES SUMMERFIELD, 


Durine the last week of September, 
1836, the first successful Camp Meeting 

is held in eastern Texas. I employ the ’ 
ey ithet successful, because several pre- $ 


vious failures had apparently rendered all § eand feathers. 


executioner of the Shelby Lynchers, broke 
; into the altar, and scattered the mourners, 
or ascended the pulpit, and treated the 
‘ preachers with a gratuitous robe of tar 
Hence all prudent evan- 


efforts of the like kind perfectly hopeless. - gelists soon learned to shun the left bank 


Indeed the meridian at that period, was § 


most uncongenial to religious enterprige. 
The country on the Sabine had been occu- 
pied, rather than settled, by a band of 
adventurers almost as wiid as the savages 
whom they had scarcely expelled, and the 
beasts of prey which still disputed their 
domain of primeval forests. Professional 
gamblers, refugees from jail, absconded 
debtors, outlaws from their land, forgers 
of false coin, thieves, robbers, merderers, 
interspersed among a race of uneducated 
hunters and herdsmen, made up the 


strange social miscellany, without courts, ; 


or prisons, or churches, or schools, or even ° 
the shadow of civil authority or sub- 





of the Sabine, as if it had been infested by 
a cohort of demons ; and the period of two 
whole years elapsed without any new at- 
tempt to erect the cross in so perilous a 
field. 

At length, however, an advertisement 
appeared, promising another effort in be- 
half of the gospel. The notice was unique, 
a perfect backwoods curiosity, both in its 
tenor and mode of publication. Let me 
give it verbatim et literatim: 


“ Barbacue Camp Meeting. 

“There will be a Camp Meeting, to 
¢ commence the last Monday of this month 
at the Double Spring Grove, near Peter 
Brinson’s, in the county of Shelby. 


ordination—a sort of municipal pandemo: : ; 
nium, where fierce passion sat enthroned: } : ' 
waving his bloody sceptre, the naked ; > barbacue. Preparations are being made 
bitline’ Bek ce one accuse me el 3 : to suit all classes: there will be a good bar- 
exaggeration for the sake of dramatic ° ’ bacue, better liquor, and the best of Gos- 
effect; I am speaking now of Shelby > ; pelt Paul. eens, Mis'y M. E. C. 
county—the home of the Lynchers—the : “Sept. 1, 1836. 
terrible locale, where, ten years later, | This singular document was nailed to 
forty persons where poisoned to death at ; the door of every public house and grocery; 
one marriage supper. it was attached to the largest trees at the 
It will be obvious that in sucha commu- ; intersections of all cross roads and prin- 
nity, very few would be disposed to patron- : : cipal trails, and even the wandering 
ize camp meetings, and accordingly a } hunters themselves found it in#emote dells 
dozen different trials, at various times, ;in the mountains, miles away from the 
had never collected a hundred hearers on § smoke of human _ habitations. 
any single occasion. But even these} At first many regarded the matter as a 
were not allowed to worship in peace; hoax, played off by some wicked wag in 
uniformly, the last day and night a band ; ridicule of popular credulity. But this 
of armed desperadoes, headed by the noto- hypothesis was negatived by the statement 


“The exercise opens with a splendid 


rious Watt Foeman, chief judge and ; of Peter Brinson, proprietor of the Deuble 
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- Spring Grove, who informed all inquivenns itself through the air; this was from the 


that he had been employed and paid by a; pits of the adjacent prairie, where the 
man calling himself a Methodist mission- { fifty slaves of Peter Brinson were en- 
ary, to provide an ample barbacue at the; gaged in cooking the proposed barbacue. 


time and place advertised. 

“ But the liquor—the better liquor— 
are you to furnish that too?” was the in- 
variable question of each of his visitors. 

“The missicnary said he would attend 
to that himself,” Brinson would reply. 

“fe must be a precious original,” was 
the general rejoiner. A proposition which 
the most of them afterwards had an oppor- ° 
tunity to verify experimentally. 


I need hardly add that intense excite- : 


ment resulted—the rumor took wings— 
flew on the wind—turned to a storm— : 
a storm of exaggeration: every echo in- 
creased its sound till nothing else could 
be thought of but the “ Barbacue Camp } 
Meeting ;” it became the focus of thought 
—staple of dreams. And thus the un- 
known preacher had secured one thing in 
advance ; a congregation embracing the 
entire population of the country, which 
was the sole purpose of his stratagem. 

I was travelling in that part of Texas 
at the time, and my imagination being 
inflamed by the common curiosity, I took 
some trouble and attended. But although 
my eyes witnessed the extraordinary 
scene, I may well despair of the under- 
taking to paint it—the pen of Homer, or 
the pencil of Hogarth, were alone ade- 
quate to the sublimity and burlesque of 
the complicated task. 1 may only sketch 
of the outlines. 

A space had heen cleared away imme- 
diately around the magnificent Double 


Spring, which boiled up with force enough } 


toturn a mill-wheel, in the very centre 
of the ever-green grove. 
had been raised, and before it was the 
inseparable altar for mourners. Beyond } 
these, at the distance of fifty paces, a 


The grove itself was literally alive, 
teeming, swarming, running over, with 
strange figures in human shape, men, 
women, and children, in every variety of 
outlandish costume. All Shelby county 
>was there. The hunters had come, rifles 
‘in hand, and dogs barking at their heels, 
; the rogues, refugees and gamblers, with 
“pistols in their belts and big knives peep- 
sing from their shirt bosoms, while here 
and there might be seen a sprinkling of 
’ well-dressed planters, with their wives, 
} their sons and daughters. 

The tumult was tremendous, a tornado 
of babbling tongues, talking, shouting, 
: quarrelling, betting anit cursing, for amuse- 
ment. Suddenly a cry arose, “Col. Watt 
Foeman !” “ Hurrah for Col. Watt Foe- 
man!” And the crowd parted to the right 
and left to let the lion Lyncher pass. 

I turned to the advancing load-star of 
all eyes, and shuddered involuntarily at 
the devilish countenance which met my 
glance, and yet the features were not 
only youthful but eminently handsome, 
the hideousness lay in the look, full of 
savage fire, ferocious and murderous. It 
was the reddish yellow eye-balls with 
arrowy pupils that seemed to flash jets of 
lurid flame, the thin sneering lips and 
; their everlasting icy smile. As to. the 
rest, he was a tall, athletic and very 
powerful man. His train of twelve 
armed men followed him. 

Foeman spoke in a voice, sharp—pierc- 
ing as the point of a dagger: “ Eh! Brin- 
}son, where is the new missionary? we 





Here a pulpit ; want to give him a plumed coat.” 


“He has not yet arrived,” replied the 
planter. 
a | “ Well, I suppose we must wait for 


succession of plank tables extended on a ; him, but put on the barbacue; I am as 
great circle, or the perimeter of a poly- } hungry as a starved wolf.” 


gon, completely enclosing the area about 
the spring. An odoriferous steam diffused } the barbacue is his property.” 


“T cannot till the missionary comes: 
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98 PAUL DENTON. 


A fearful light blazed in Foeman’s‘ come conscious of weeping. I looked 
eyes, as he took three steps towards Brin- ’ around through my tears, and saw a hun- 
son, and fairly shouted: “ Fetch the meat dred faces wet with rain! “ Now, my 
instantly, or [ll fill your stomach witha 3 friends,” said the missionary, “ partake of 


dinner of lead and steel.” 

This was the ultimatum of one whose 
authority was the only law, and the plan- 
ter obeyed without a murmur. The 
smoking viands were arranged by a score 
of slaves, and the throng prepared to com- 
mence the sumptuous meal, when a voice 
from the pulpit rang as a blast of the 
trumpet in battle, “ Stay, gentlemen and 
ladies, till the giver of the barbacue asks 
God’s blessing.” 

Every heart startled, every eye was 
directed to the speaker, and a whisperless 
silence ensued, for all alike were struck 
by his remarkable appearance. 

He was almost a giant in stature, 





’God’s gifts at the table, and then come 
‘and sit down and listen to the gospel.” 
It would be impossible to describe the 
‘ sweet tone of kindness in which these 
‘simple words were uttered, that made 
'him in an instant five hundred friends. 
: One heart, however, in the assembly was 
maddened by the evidence of the preach- 
er’s power. Colonel Watt Foeman ex- 
claimed in a Joud sneering voice : 

“Mr. Paul Denton, your reverence has 
lied. Your promised us not only a good 
barbacue, but better liquor. Where’ is 
the liquor?” 

“There !” answered the missionary, in 
tones of thunder, and pointing his finger 


though scarcely twenty years of age, his; at the matchless Double Spring gushing 
hair dark as the raven’s wing, flowing; up in two strong columns, with a sound 
down his immense shoulders in masses of } like joy from the bosom of the earth. 
natural ringlets, more beautiful than ever 3 « There !” he repeated with a look terri- 
wreathed aroufid the jewelled brow of a3 ble as lightning, while the enemy actually 


queen by the labored achievements of 
human art: his eyes dark as midnight, 


Parian marble, calm, passionless, spirit- 
ual, and wearing a singular, indefinable 


trembled on his feet ; * there is the liquor, 
which God, the Eternal, brews for all his 


“ Not in the simmering still, over smo- 
ky fires, choked with poisonous gases, and 


expression, such as might have been shed ; surrounded with the stench of sickening 
by the light of a dream from Paradise, on3 odors and rank corruption, doth your 
the luminous shadow of an angel’s wing. 3 Father in Heaven prepare the precious 
This heterogeneous crowd, hunters, gam- 3 essence of life—the pure cold water. But 
blers, gazed in mute astonishment. in the green glade and glassy bed, where 

The missionary prayed ; but it sounded the red deer wanders and the child loves 
like no other prayer ever addressed to the 3 to play, there God brews it; and down in 
throne of grace. It contained no enco- 3 the deepest valleys, where the fountains 
miums of the splendor of the divine attri- 3 murmur, and the rills sing: and high up, 
butes ; no petitions in the tone of com-} on the tall mountain tops, where the naked 
mands; no orisons for distant places,} granite glitters like gold in the sun; 
times or objects; and no implied instruc- where the storm-clouds brood, and the 
tions as to the administrations of the’ thunder tone crashes, and away far out 
government of the universe. It related 3 on the wild, wild sea, where the hurricane 
exclusively to the present people and the 3 howls music, and the big waves roll the 
present hour ; it was the cry of the naked ; chorus, ‘sweeping the march of God’— 
soul, and the soul a beggar for the bread there he brews it, that beverage of life, 
of heavenly life. > health giving water. And everywhere 
He ceased, and not till then did I be-} it isa thing of beauty—gleaming in the 


beamed like stars over a face pale ms erry 
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dew-drop; singing in the summer rain; { motion of the mountain pine in the hurri 
shining in the ice gem, till the trees all; cane: it lacks that pale face, wrapped in 
seem Sanend into living jewels—spread- } 3 its dream of the spirit land, and those 
ing a veil over the setting sun, or a white ; unfathomable eyes, flashing a light such 
gauze around the midnight moon; sport-;as never came from sun or stars; and 
ing in the cataract ; sleeping in the gla-? more than all it lacks the magnetism of 
cier: dancing in the hail shower ; forming ? the mighty soul that seemed to infuse it- 
its bright snow curtains softly about the ; ; self among the hearers, as a viewless 
wintry world, and weaving the many } stream of electricity, permeating the 
colored iris, that seraph zone of the sky, brain like some secret fire, melting all 
whose vr is the rain drop of earth, ; hearts, and mastering every volition. 
whose woof is the sun beam of heaven, § The Camp Meeting continued, and a 
all checkered o’er with celestial flowers, } revival attended it, such as never before 
by the mystic hand of refraction. Still} or since was witnessed in the forests of 
always it is beautiful, that blessed life ’ Texas. But, unfortunately, on the last 
water. No poison bubbles on its brink; ; day of the exercises, news arrived on the 
its foam is not madness and murder; no®* ground that a neighboring farmer had been 
blood stains its liquid glass; pale widows ° meniewed by a band of Indians, and his 
and starving orphans weep not burning ° ; wife and children carried away prisoners. 
tears in its ‘clear depths; no drunkard’s> The young missionary sprang into the 
shrieking ghost from the grave, curses it ; pulpit and proposed the immediate organ- 
in words of eternal despair! Speak out, ; ization of a company to pursue the sav- 
my friends, would you-exchange it for the ; ages. ‘The suggestion being adopted, the 
demons’ drink, alcohol ?” > mover himself was selected head of the 
A shout like the roar of a tempest an- ; party. After several days of hard riding, 
swered, * No!” § they overtook the barbarous enemy on the 
Critics need never tell me again that} grand prairie. The missionary charged 
backwoodsmen are deaf to the divine foremost of his troop, and having per- 
voice of eloquence ; for I saw at that mo-§$ formed prodigies of bravery, fell—not by 
ment the missionary held the hearts of $ the hand of an Indian—but by a shot of 
the multitude, as it were in the hollow $ one of his own horsemen ! 
of his hand; and the popular feeling mt I need scarcely name the assassin, the 
in a current so irresistible, that even reader will have anticipated me. 
the duellist, Watt Foeman, dared not | The incarnate fiend was Col. Watt 
venture another interruption during the; Foeman, chief hangman of the Shelby 
meeting. err and ten years later, a master 
I have just reviewed my report of that ; cook at the Poisoning Wedding ! 
singular speech, in the foregoing sketch;; Such is the only fragment from the 
but, alas! I discover that I have utterly biography of a wonderful genius; the sole 
failed to convey the full impression as my ; twinkling ray of a dazzling luminary, 
reason and imagination received it. The $ that rose and set in the wilderness, a torn 
language to be sure is there—that I never } leaf from Paul Denton’s book of life. 
could forget, but it lacks the spirit, the? Peace be with his ashes. He sleeps 
tones of unutterable pathos, the cadence of 3 well in that lone isle of evergreens, sur- 
mournful music, alternating with crashes 3 rounded by the evergreen seaof the great 
of terrible power: it- lacks the gesticula- 3 prairie. Nature’s beloved son inherits 
tion now graceful as the ray of a golden her costliest tomb, that last possession, the 
willow in wind, and anon, violent as the * inalienable fee simple of all men! 
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SCOLDING.~—CHANGE. 


SC OLODIN G. 


WE will not say that any who have the} warrant you, for nothing makes my wife 
scolding propensity are absolutely incura-§ rave equal to that.” Farmer B kept his 
ble, but we know sume very obstinate: own counsel, and when he went to the 
cases. We also know some persons who} forest to prepare his year’s supply of 
have such a happy mental organization , wood, he was careful to cut each crooked 
that they never indulge a petulent spirit. » stick on each side of the curve, so as to 
An anecdote will illustrate these cases. preserve it entire, and to throw all such 

Two thriving farmers, A, and B, lived; sticks ina separate pile, subject to his 
near neighbors, whose wives were pat- } order. When his old stock of wood was 
terns of energy, industry, frugality, neat- ; ; > consumed, he collected an entire load of 
ness, &c. Each had been married about; these crooked sticks and deposited them 
fifteen years, and the wife of A proved to at his door and said nothing. When he 
be a perfect termagant, while that of B* came to dinner the next day, he expected 
had not spoken petulently since her mar- ; ; the verification of the prophecy; but the 
riage. These men were one day in the } meal as usual was well cooked and in 
midst of an interesting conversation, when } good time, and his wife came to the board 
the dinner horn of Mr. A was sounded, ; with her usual beneficent smile, and said 
and he said to B, “I must go at once, or | nothing relative to the wood. As the 
my wife will give me such a lecture.” | wood wasted away, his curiosity and anx- 
“1 really wish,” replied B, “ that I could > iety increased, till his wife, one day, said 
hear my wife scold as yours does, for five} to him, “husband, our wood is nearly ex- 
minutes, just to see how it would sound, ' hausted, and if you have any more like 
for she has never sie Agua a crooked } the last you brought me, I wish you 
word since our marriage.” “QO,” said A, } > would get it, for it is the best I ever 
with a sigh, “ get for your wife a load of ; had, it fits round the pots and kettles so 
crooked wood, and you will hear it, I; nicely.” 





ORIGINAL. 
CHANGE. 
BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


Ir all things here below the sun, } With light of hope’s effulgent ray, 
Were to remain as now they are, Which changes gloom to glorious light. 
When would our day of life be done, 


When should we see its rising star? And then, though earth and friends may fail, 


Faith with her finger points above, 
Tis well to look beyond to-day, Beyond this dark and changing vale, 
And view the morrow, beaming bright To endless joy, and light, and love. 
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HOMEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: 


LOCATED IN FILBERT STREET ABOVE ELEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Lectures of the regular course will commence annually, on the 
first Monday of November, and continue until the first of March 
ensuing. 

Preliminary Lectures will be delivered in the College from the first | 
Monday of October until the commencement of the regular course. t | 
Amount of fees for a full course of lectures, - . - $100 00 
Students who have attended two full courses in other schools, 30 00 
Matriculation fee, paid only once, = - - - : - 5 00 
Practical Anatomy, - - - - - . - 10 00 
Graduation fee, RR ee eae ae a - 30 00 

The Commencement will take place early in March. 
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FACULTY. 
CALEB B. MATTHEWS, M. D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 


WILLIAM 8. HELMUTH, M. D., ee | 
Professor of Homeopathic Institutes, and the Practice of Medicine. 


SAMUEL FREEDLEY, M. D., ee | 


: Professor of Botany, and Medical Jurisprudence. ‘A p 
CHARLES NEIDHARD, M. D., : a 

Professor of Clinical Medicine. | "4 | 

WALTER WILLIAMSON, M. D., i i 


' Professor of Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women and Children. 


ALVAN E. SMALL, M. D., 
Professor of Physiology and Pathology. 


MATTHEW SEMPLE, M. D., 
' Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


FRANCIS SIMS, M. D., 
Professor of Surgery. 


WILLIAM A. GARDINER, M. D., ae 
Professor of Anatomy. pee 
J. B. PETHERBRIDGE, M. D., i 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


W. WILLIAMSON, M. D., Dean. 
No. 80 North Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 











THE 


LADIES’ GARLAND, 


AND 


FAMILY WREATH, 


Established in 1837, is one of the neatest and cheapest Monthly Periodicals 
of the day. As heretofore, it will continue to be the prime object of the editor 
and publisher to make it an acceptable, agreeable, useful and beautiful visiter ty 
every family in which it may be introduced. 

There will be given each month thirty-two large pages, embracing Tales, 
Sketches, Incidents, History, Poetry, &c. &c. 

The tone of the work will be moral, religious, and literary ; and nothing will be 
admitted knowingly, which, in the judgment of the Editor, will be in the least 
derogatory to either. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


We have made such arrangements in this department as will enable us to givea 
fine Engraving in every number; and, in addition, a painted Bird or Flower 
every three months, with an occasional piece of Music. 


CLUBS. 


TERMS.—THE LADIES’ GARLAND will be furnished as follows :—1 copy, 
one year, for $1,00—4 copies, one year, for $3,00—7 copies, one year, for $5,00—12 copies, 
one year, for $8,00, and one to the person forming the club—18 copies, one year, for $10,00, 
and one to the person forming the c!ub. All subscriptions must begin with the January No. 


OR, HERE’S ANOTHER OFFER. 


There is no humbug about it. It is equal to the best “ premium” offered for the same amount 
of money. Any person who may desire to have one of the large mayazines, if they will send us 
$3, we will send the Ladies’ Garland one year, and either Godey’s Lady’s Book, or Graham’s, ot 
Sartain’s Magazine. 

(CP All orders must be accompanied by the MONEY, and fost paid, to insure attention. 


J. VAN COURT, Publisher, 
No. 93 Arch Street, below Third, Philadelphia 
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Agents for the Ladies’ Garland and Wreath. 


The names of all authorized Agents will appear on the Cover from time to time as they are employed, all 
none others acknowledged, e:ther for the Garland or Van Court’s Counterfeit Detector. 


Isaac Norcross, Justus White, John H. Allen, 
Amos Noe, 1. N. Terwilliger, Augustus T. Peck, 
Judson C. Phillips, Willard Wiswall, Thomas E, Gridley, 
C. S. Rowley, Wm. S. Chenowith, Wm. H. Parsons, 
S. V. Wyckoff, Wm. S. Rockwell, W. A. Holmes, 
Osmon W. Carter, Osmyn W. Carter, Joseph Labaree, 
Jas. W. Hyde, A. I. Carpenter, B. B. Chapin, 
Horton F. Rice, S. Mathew Hosey, Philander H. Stark, 
Isaac P. Gould, Daniel Granger, W. P. Yeaman, 





Joseph Button, A. Hurlbut, B. C. Knapp. 
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